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Till:  MOST  POPULAR  OF  ALL  PEARS  FOR  EATING  FRESH  AND  CANNING  IS  THE  BARTLETT.  IT  IS  GROWN 
MORE  EXTENSIVELY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY  AND  IS  PRODUCED  IN  A  LARGE  COMMERCIAL  WAY  IN 
MANY  SECTIONS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST — SOUTHERN  OREGON.  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY.  YAKIMA  VALLEY.  BOOD 
RIVER,  AND  IDAHO.  THIS  SCENE  WAS  TAKEN  AT  SHERIDAN.  OREGON.  WHERE  BARTLETT  PEARS  ARE 
BEING  SET  QUITE  EXTENSIVELY'.     THE  SHIPPING  SEASON  WILL  COMMENCE   IN  AUGUST. 


BETTER  FRUIT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,  HOOD  RIVgR;  OREGON 

—    ■     ■  —  —  —  •  • '  • . .  •  i .'  ■ 

Subscription  SI. 00  per  Year  in  the  United  States;  Canada  and  Foreign,  Including  Postage,  SI. 50  Singly  Cooy'lO  Cents 


New  Cyclone  Weeder 


We  build  the  Cyclone  Weeder  in  our  own  shops.  We  construct  it  of 
straight  grained  wood,  strongly  re-inforced.  The  blades  are  of  good 
grade  tempered  steel.  When  desirable  they  may  be  reversed  so  as 
not  to  bark  trees  or  other  shrubbery.  The  Cyclone  Weeder  is  pro- 
vided with  skids  across  the  top  that  makes  it  easy  to  pull 
from  field  to  field  or  along-  the  road. 


A  Low  Priced  Effective  Weeder 

By  building  this  weeder  ourselves  and  in  quantities 
we  make  attractive  prices.  Write  us  stating  size 
wanted  and  we  will  quote.  Sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12-foot. 


Lnexcelled 
for  Orchard 
or  General 
Field  Use 


Implements 
and  Vehicles 

PORTLAND.ORE.,  SPOKANE,  WASH.,  BOISEJDAHO 


FRUIT  SUPPLIES 


Pail  Holders,  Picking  Bags, 
Lid  Presses, 

Thinning  Shears, 
Pruning  Shears, 
Orchard  Ladders, 
Box  Hatchets,  Finger  Cots, 
Tally  Cards, 

Variety  Stamps, 

Numbering  Stamps, 
Paper  Holders, 
Nail  Strippers, PackingTables 


Write  for  particulars 
and  catalogue. 


"Ideal" 
Picking  Bag 


The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

JOBBERS 

or 


"Perfection"  Box  Press 


Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Company,  Spokane,Wash 
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THE  WORLD  OUR  ORCHARD 


The  Fruit  Merchant  is  unquestionably  the 
aristocrat  of  the  commercial  world,  for  it 
is  he  who  deals  in  and  distributes  not  only 
the  most  beautiful  but,  also,  one  of  the  most 
useful  products  of  nature. 


Apples  in  Boxes 

The  biggest  element  of  value  in  the  Northwestern  box  apple  to  everybody  concerned  is  STABILITY. 

Growers  have  not  only  made  it  standard  by  methods  of  culture  and  packing  far  beyond  anything  pre- 
viously known  in  connection  with  the  fruit,  but  have  provided  a  complete  range  of  standard  varieties  that 
makes  the  product  staple  in  the  market  all  year  round,  and  over  a  large  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  this  element  of  STABILITY  more  than  anything  else  that  gives  the  Northwestern  box  apple  the 
preference  with  purchasers  of  fine  table  fruit.  It  is  bought  for  its  trustworthy  standards  as  much  as  for  its 
quality,  and  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  any  lowering  of  standards  would  quickly  destroy  the  trade. 

STABILITY  is  the  biggest  element  of  value  in  the  Northwestern  box  apple  TRADE. 

For  with  a  standard  product  the  true  merchant  can  step  in  and  perform  his  service.  Mercantile  service  is 
as  indispensable  to  producer  and  consumer  as  the  service  of  transportation.  For  the  true  merchant  cultivates 
the  demand.  He  finds  it,  stimulates  it,  conserves  it,  increases  it.  He  deals  with  the  purchasing  public  at  close 
range  and  makes  good  any  falling  off  in  the  standards,  accidental  or  otherwise.  He  combines  the  best  in  one 
product  with  the  best  in  allied  products,  making  himself  a  permanent  trade  center  to  which  the  purchasing 
public  will  find  it  most  convenient  to  turn  year  after  year,  not  only  for  supply,  but  for  responsibility.  And  he 
holds  the  producer  up  to  the  present  standards  and  constantly  sets  new  ones  before  him. 

In  connection  with  the  Northwestern  box  apple, 

STEINHARDT  &  KELLY 

have  performed  the  function  of  true  merchants. 

To  the  purchasing  public  they  bring  the  best  fruit  the  world  affords. 

And  to  the  grower  who  realizes  the  immense  importance  of  STABILITY  and  who  has  seen  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  speculative  marketing,  they  offer  an  outlet  that  is  available  year  after  year,  of  ever-growing  capacity, 
and  which  more  than  anything  else,  possibly,  has  established  for  the  best  packs  of  Northwestern  box  apples 
those  rational,  non-speculative  f.o.b.  prices  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future  growth  of  the  trade. 

There  will  always  be  fashions  in  marketing,  and  it  it  will  always  be  in  human  nature  to  demand  that  new 
experiments  be  tried. 

STEINHARDT  &  KELLY 

believe,  however,  that  the  growers  in  the  Northwest  who  see  furthest,  understand  the  mercantile  trend  of  the 
trade  as  clearly  as  themselves,  and  that  therefore  they  can  continue  to  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
grower  who  conducts  his  plant  as  a  staple  business  for  the  fine  fruit  that  is  necessary  in  extending  their  trade 
as  a  staple  business. 

Steinhardt  &  Kelly 

NEW  YORK 
OUR  MARKET  THE  WORLD 
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SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO.,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.,  Glasgow                         GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO.,  London 

J.  H.  LUTTEN  &  SON,  Hamburg 
Agencies  and  Representatives  in  Every  Important  European  Market 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 
Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French  Co.              Ira  B.Solomon              Simons  FruitCo.              Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  WeblingCo. 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York                                Canning,  N.  S.                   Toronto  and  Montreal                               46  Clinton  Street,  Boston 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MARKET 
YOUR 

FRUIT 

RIGHT 

ALWAYS  SHIP  TO 

W.  B.  Glafke  Co. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

108-110  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

W.  H.  DRYER                                                                                          W.  W.  BOLLAM 

DRYER,  BOLLAM  &  CO. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

128  FRONT  STREET 

PHONES:    MAIN  2348                                                   PORTLAND,  OREGON 

LEVY  &  SPIEGL 

WHOLESALE 
FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 
Commission  Merchants 

SOLICIT  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 

Top  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

STORAGE 

Ship  your  Furniture 
to  us  to  be  stored 
until  you  are  located 

TRANSFER  &  LIVERY  CO. 

Hood  River,  Oregon 

The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

Fruits  and  Produce 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Richey  &  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  Gilbert,  President  and  Manager 
Growers  and  Shippers  of 

YAKIMA  VALLEY  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

Specialties:    Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 

Stop  at  "Tlie  OregOll,"  Hood  River 

31ean  Hooms— Excellent  Meals--  One  block  from  depot 

Mark  Levy  &  Co. 

COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

Wholesale  Fruits 

121-123  FRONT  AND 
200  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

A  PANORAMIC  VIEW 

of  the 

Famous  Hood  River  Valley 

showing 

13,000  acres  of  apple  orchards, 
Mount  Hood,  Mount  Adams  and 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge. 
40  inches  long                Price  $1.00 

SLOCUM  &  CANFIELD'S  BOOK  AND  ART  STORE 

Hood  River,  Oregon 

W.  F.  LARAWAY 

DOCTOR  OF  OPTHALMOLOGY 

EYES        /flR^  LENSES 
TESTED  GROUND 

Over  30  Years'  Experience 

Telescopes,  Field  Glasses 

Magnifiers  to  examine  scale 

Hood  River        and  Glenwood 
Oregon  Iowa 
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WE  STARTED  RIGHT 
AND  WE  ARE  RIGHT" 


6458  Acres 

IN  OUR  ENTERPRISE 

4178  Acres 

ALL  IN  APPLES 


Nine  miles  continuous  rows  of  trees, 
the  largest  apple  orchard  ever  planted. 

All  are  one,  two  and  three  years 
old;  the  two  and  three  year  old  all 
sold,  amounting  to  over  3,000  acres. 

We  are  now  offering  our  one  year 
at  terms  to  suit  you. 

We  give  five  years',  from  date  of 
planting,  free  care.  Our  company  is 
unlike  others  in  the  feature  of  stay- 
ing with  our  purchasers  after  the  free 
care  period.  Our  plans  make  our  in- 
terests mutual;  we  all  work  together 
for  the  interest  of  all. 

Our  Booklet  will  give  you  a  simple 
statement  of  our  dealings  and  meth- 
ods.   Write  us  for  information. 

DUFUR  ORCHARD  COMPANY 

Northwestern  Bank  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 


The 

First 
National 
Bank 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


F.  S.  Stanley,  President 
J.  W.  Hinbichs,  Vice  President 

E.  O.  Biancbar,  Cashier 
V.  C.  Brock,  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  D.  Hinrichs,  Assistant  Cashier 

Savings  Department 
Safe-Deposit  Boxes 
Interest  on  Time  Deposits 

Careful  attention  given  to  business 
of  non-resident  clients 


Capital  and  Surplus  $134,000 
Total  Assets  over  $600,000 


LESLIE  BUTLER,  President 
TRUMAN  BUTLER,  Vice  President 
C.  H.  VAUGHAN,  Cashier 


Established  1900 


Butler  Banking  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Capital  fully  paid     ....  $100,000.00 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 

We  give  special  attention  to  good  Farm  Loans 

If  you  have  money  to  loan  we  will  find  you  good  real  estate  security,  or  if 
you  want  to  borrow  we  can  place  your  application  in  good  hands,  and  we 
make  no  charge  for  this  service. 
THE  OLDEST  BANK  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 

Established  1859  Oldest  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Capital  $1,000,000.00 

Surplus   1,000,000.00 

Officers 


W.  M.  Ladd,  President 

Edward  Cookingham,  Vice  President 

W.  H.  Dunckley,  Cashier 


R.  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 
J.  W.  Ladd,  Assistant  Cashier 
Walter  M.  Cook,  Assistant  Cashier 


INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Accounts  of  banks,  firms,  corporations  and  individuals  solicited.    Travelers'  checks  for 
sale,  and  drafts  issued  available  in  all  countries  of  Europe. 


Selling  Daily  June  1  to  September  15 

Excursion 
Tickets 

To  the  East  and  Return  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  via 

Northern 
Pacific 
Railway 

Minneapolis  $60.00 

St.  Paul   60.00 

Duluth    60.00 

Superior   60.00 

Chicago   72.50 

Milwaukee   72.50 

Winnipeg   60.00 

St.  Louis   70.00 

Kansas  City   60.00 

Omaha   60.00 

New  York  108.50 

Philadelphia  108.50 

Boston   110.00 

Washington  107.50 

Pittsburgh    91.50 

And  relatively  low  fares  to 
all  other  Eastern  points. 

Advise  what  points  you  wish  to  reach 
and  we  will  advise  you  rates.  A  letter 
or  postal  will  receive  our  best  atten- 
tion. 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

June  15  to  September  15. 

Take  the  side  trip  to  the  Park 
from  Livingston. 

■is!" 


A.  D.  CHARLTON,  A.G.P.  A. 
Portland,  Oregon 
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Arcadia  Irrigated  Orchards 

The  largest  and  most  successful  orchard  project 
in  the  entire  West 


7,000  acres  planted  to  winter  apples.  Gravity 
irrigation.  Located  22  miles  north  of  Spokane, 
"Washington,  directly  on  the  railroad.  We  plant 
and  give  four  years'  care  to  every  orchard  tract 
sold.  $125,  first  payment,  secures  5  acres ;  $250, 
first  payment,  secures  10  acres ;  balance  monthly. 

Send  for  booklet 

Arcadia  Orchards  Company 

Deer  Park,  Washington 


50c  Free 


That's  the  cost  of  each  copy  of  my  copy- 
righted descriptive  Catalog  No.  6  of 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Plants 


Write  for  a  copy, 


Mention  this  paper. 


J.  B.  PILKINGTON,  Nurseryman,  Portland,  Oregon 
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Catalogs 
Booklets 
Circulars 

for  Nurserymen,  Fruit 
Growers,  Manufactur- 
ers and  Selling  Agents 

CWrite  us  for  specifications  and 
information.  Quality  and  Service 


F.  W.  Baltes  and  Company 

Fine  Printing     Portland,  Oregon 


When  you  get  to  Hood  River 
stop  at  the 

Mt  Hood 
Hotel 


Occupying-  one-half  block;  with 
a  new  brick  annex. 

Rooms  single  of  en  suite 
Twenty  rooms  with  bath 
Special  rates  to  families 

Trains  stop  daily  in  front  of  Hotel. 
Bus  meets  all  boats. 


mWSBm 

HICKS  - 

ENGPAVING  CO. 

007  BLAr>E-McFALL,j3LDG.l  PORTLAND;  OREGON 
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By  an  unusual  arrangement  with  the  publishers 
We  offer  to  our  readers  on  special  easy  terms 

BAILEY'S 

NEW  STANDARD 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  HORTICULTURE 

Everything  Newly  Written.  Up-to-Date. 
Beautifully  Illustrated. 

The  new  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture  has  been  freshly  written  in  the 
light  of  the  most  recent  research  and  experience.  It  is  not  merely  an  ordinary 
revision  or  corrected  edition  of  the  old  Cyclopedia,  but  it  is  a  new  work  from 
start  to  finish,  with  enlarged  boundaries  geographically  and  practically;  it  super- 
sedes and  displaces  all  previous  editions  or  reprints  of  every  kind  whatsoever. 

It  is  both  an  Encyclopedia  and  a  Manual,  for  with  the  aid  of  its  Synopsis  and 
Key,  amateur  and  professional  alike  may  quickly  identify  any  plant,  shrub  or  fruit 
contained  within  the  set,  and  then  receive  expert  instructions  for  its  cultivation. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  NEW  FEATURES 


Vol.  I— Just  Published 

The  Monarch  of  Horticultural  Literature 

Six  large  quarto  volumes.    More  than  3,600  pages.    24  full  page  exquisite 
color  plates.  96  beautiful  full  page  sepia  halftones.  More  than  4,000 
text  engravings.    500  Collaborators.    Approximately  4,000 
genera,  15,000  species  and  40,000  plant  names. 


Key 


to  Indentification  of  Plants  ^^L^^T, 

plant.  The  key  is  so  simple  that  it  is  equally  as  useful  to  the  veriest  amateur  as 
to  the  botanist  or  commercial  expert. 


Synopsis  of  Plant  Kingdom 


This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  new  edition.  It 
constitutes  a  general  running  account  of  the  classes,  orders  and  groups  of  plants, 
with  a  brief  sketch  or  characterization  of  215  of  the  leading  families,  comprising 
those  that  yield  practically  all  the  cultivated  plants. 

Illustrations  There  are  24  colored  plates;  96  full  page  halftones,  and 
lllUBtiailUllO  more  than  4,000  engravings  which  serve  as  guides  in  the 
text.  These  color  plates  constitute  the  best  possible  combination  of  expert  horti- 
cultural color  photography  and  color  printing,  with  a  mastery  in  selection  such 
as  only  Dr.  Bailey's  knowledge  can  supply. 

TRe   (t10SSR1*V  This  is  an  analysis  of  a11  technical  terms  that  are  used 
VJlUOOdlJ  in  the  work  and  in  similar  works.    It  comprises  botanical 
and  horticultural  terms,  with  brief  definitions. 

Translation  and  Pronunciation  of  Latin  Names 

In  Volume  I  is  inserted  a  list  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  Latin  words  used  as 
species — names  of  plants,  giving  the  English  equivalent  or  translation  and  the 
pronunciation. 

CljlSS  ArtiflpS  Here  are  some  of  the  titles  of  these  articles:  Diseases; 
V^iClOO  AlUUCO  Drainage;  Dwarf  Trees;  Exhibitions;  Forcing;  Frost; 
Insects;  Irrigation;  Orchards;  Tools  and  Implements;  Transplanting.  The  arti- 
cles on  Fruit  Growing  throughout  the  broad  territories  covered  by  this  work  are 
right  up  to  date  and  comprehensive.  The  Cyclopedia  is  the  great  fruit-growing 
authority. 

General  lnd(*X  The  final  volume  wiI1  contain  a  complete  index  to  the 
entire  work,  enabling  the  reader  to  locate  volume  and 
page  of  any  subject  he  has  in  mind. 

Write  for  16-page  Prospectus  containing  full  details  and  our  offer. 

BETTER  FRUIT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Main  8582  —  A  2695 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

DUNTLEY  AND  OTHERS 

Electric  and  hand  power.  The  only 
Exclusive  Vacuum  Cleaner  Store  in  the 
state.  If  we  haven't  what  you  want,  we 
will  get  it  for  you.  All  machines  fully 
guaranteed.  Other  machines  taken  in 
exchange. 

W.  L.  BENTLEY  &  CO. 

No.  4733*  Washington  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 


Reduce  Your 
Milking 


Expense 

with  a 

B-L-K  MILKER 

To  reduce  your  expenses  is  to 
increase  your  profits.  It  costs 
the  average  dairyman  $20  to  $30 
per  cow  per  year  where  hired 
labor  does  the  milking — one- 
third  to  one-half  the  income  of 
the  average  dairy  cow. 

A  B-L-K  Milker  reduces  milk- 
ing expense  one-half.  One  man 
alone  with  two  B-L-K  machines 
can  milk  four  cows  at  a  time 
or  25  to  30  cows  per  hour.  You 
can  save  the  cost  of  the  out- 
fit the  first  year.  Upkeep  and 
operation  expense  small.  It  is 
the  only  method  by  which  clean 
and  sanitary  milk  can  be  pro- 
duced under  ordinary  stable  con- 
ditions. Write  for  Milker  Cata- 
logue No.  28. 

MONROE  &  CRISELL 

Headquarters  for  Dairy  Supplies 
The  Simplex  Line 
Oregon  Silos 
Star  Barn  Equipment 
Babcock  Testers 

126  Front  Street      Portland,  Oregon 


J 
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These  Costly  Tires 

Now  Undersell  Nearly  Every  Make 


The  tables  are  turned.  Goodyear  No-Kim- 
Cut  tires — once  the  costly  tires — now  sell 
below  most  others.  There  are  16  makes  sold 
at  higher  prices — up  to  one-half  higher. 

Now  these  tires  which  rule  Tiredom — the 
leading  tires  of  the  world — save  you  on  first 
cost  as  well  as  on  last  cost.  It  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  to  get  them. 

Reasons  for  Cost 

No-Rim-Out  tires  for  a  long  time  cost  one- 
fifth  more  than  other  standard  tires.  That 
was  due  to  four  great  features — costly  feat- 
ures— found  in  no  other  tire. 

They  ended  rim-cutting  by  a  method  we 
control.    It  has  saved  tire  users  millions. 

They  saved  blow-outs— all  the  blow-outs 
due  to  wrinkled  fabric.  They  did  this 
through  our  "On-Air"  cure — an  extra  pro- 
cess which  costs  us  $1,500  per  day. 

They  reduced  loose  tread  danger  by  60 
per  cent  through  a  patent  method. 

Our  All- Weather  tread  gave  to  users  a 
tough,  double-thick  anti- 
skid. A  fiat  tread,  as 
smooth  as  a  plain  tread, 
but  grasping  wet  roads 
with  deep,  sharp,  resist- 
less grips. 

No  other  tire  at  any 
price  has  ever  offered 
these  four  features. 


Reasons  for  Price 

The  reasons  for  present  Goodyear  prices 
are  just  these: 

New  factories,  new  equipment,  new  ma- 
chinery, new  efficiency.  A  multiplied  out- 
put, now  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  has 
cut  overhead  cost  24  per  cent  and  labor 
cost  25  per  cent. 

A  modest  profit.  Last  year  our  profit 
averaged  only  6)4  per  cent. 

No-Kim-Cut  tires  at  present  prices  are 
even  better  than  they  were  at  high  prices. 
They  excel  other  tires  just  as  far,  and  in 
just  as  many  ways. 


Up  to  now  men  bought  these  tires  because 
of  their  hidden  economies.  They  bought 
millions  of  them  because  of  their  known 
mileage  records. 

Now  you  have  in  addition  this  visible 
economy— this  saving  which  comes  at  the 
start.  You  have  a  price  from  $5  to  $15  lower 
than  many  other  tires. 


YEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All -Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


Any  dealer  will 
supply  you  Good- 
year tires  at  Good- 
year prices.  If  he  is 
out,  he  will  get 
them  from  our  near- 
est branch. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 

Toronto,  Canada  London,  England  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities.        Dealers  Everywhere. 
Write  Us  on  Anything  you  Want  in  Rubber. 

(1031) 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  MODERN,  PROGRESSIVE  FRUIT  GROWING  AND  MARKETING 


Status  of  the  American  Fruit  Trade 

By  R.  M.  Rutledge 

UNFORTUNATELY  there  are  few  Early  Mediterranean  Importations  Competition  of  Domestic  Fruit 
statistics  of  American  horticul-  0ne  hundred  years  ago  the  fruit  Up  to  1867  the  foreign  fruitgrower 
ture,  and  what  few  are  available  merchant  as  such  did  not  exist  in  this  and  shipper  saw  no  cloud  on  the  hori- 
are  scattered  and  incomplete.  Before  COuntrv.  Some  of  the  larger  importers  zon  of  the  American  market.  The 
the  eleventh  census  (1890)  only  a  few  occasionally  received  a  few  half  casks  lemon  of  Sicily  and  the  sweet  Messina 
bulletins  of  summaries  were  published.  0f  dried  prunes,  currants,  raisins  or  orange  competed  only  with  the  apple 
Since  then  the  twelfth  and  the  thir-  grapes  from  the  Mediterranean,  but  for  Yankee  favor.  Grapes,  raisins, 
teenth  (1900  and  1910)  census  figures  beyond  these  even  the  luxurious  did  not  currants,  prunes,  every  European 
give  more  complete  and  detailed  figures  aspire.  It  was  some  years  before  even  fruit — green,  dried  or  preserved — found 
as  regards  horticulture.  Many  of  the  so  simple  a  custom  as  selling  native  in  the  United  States  a  market  that  was 
horticultural  societies  and  periodicals  fruit  brought  to  town  in  season  by  the  never  glutted  except  by  itself.  Bananas 
make  annual  summaries  of  the  output  neighboring  farmer  became  at  all  gen-  and  pineapples  from  the  West  Indies, 
by  means  of  inquiries  sent  to  their  eral  with  the  old  New  York  grocers.  Cuba  and  Central  America,  cocoanuts 
members  and  subscribers.  The  apple  Having  reached  this  point  of  develop-  and  tropical  fruits  of  every  description, 
exporters  have  the  records  of  the  ex  ment,  the  fruit  trade  stood  still  until  came  only  in  limited  quantities.  The 
ports  of  this  fruit.  The  Treasury,  Agri-  fter  1830,  when  the  importation  of  foreign  fruit  controlled  the  market 
culture  and  Commerce  and  Labor  De-  [°T<f"  f™lX  was  considered  seriously,  until  the  refrigerator  car  created  the 
,  ,  „  ..  ,  In  1832  there  arrived  at  New  York  bv  great  interstate  traffic  and  the  lm- 
partments  of  our  national  government  sai]ing  ship  the  firgt  cargQ  of  oranges  portations  of  foreign  fruits,  excepting 
issue  bulletins  trom  time  to  time  deal-  from  Sicily.  Lemons  followed  almost  bananas  and  lemons,  were  driven  into 
ing  with  exports  and  imports.  But  immediately.  The  next  thirty  vears  the  background.  In  1867  the  first  green 
other  than  these  there  is  little  statis-  saw  the  Italian  fruits,  oranges  and  fruit  reached  New  York  from  Califor- 
tical  measure  of  our  horticultural  lemons,  holding  full  possession  of  the  nia.  But  America  has  never  produced 
progress.  In  collecting  the  following  American  market.  At  first  the  trade  a  lemon  which  could  successfully  corn- 
information  I  have  consulted  all  avail-  was  largely  speculative,  but  soon  the  pete  with  the  lemon  of  Sicily  and  the 
able  sources;  in  most  cases  I  have  system  of  auctioneering  developed,  banana  already  stands  near  the  head  of 
merely  taken  the  essential  facts,  but  These  auction  houses  had  the  advan-  the  list  of  favorite  fruits  of  the  Ameri- 
where  an  authority  has  expressed  his  tage  of  quick  returns,  and  since  their  cans,  so  these  two  fruits  will  always 
idea  clearly  extracts  have  been  incor-  origin  they  have  continued  as  im-  figure  heavily  in  our  imports, 
porated  in  this  article.  The  1910  cen-  portant  factors  in  the  fruit  trade.  In  Banana  Trade  Started 
sus  gives  these  figures  to  show  the  com-  }8(k>.>  the  wholesale  commission  house  bananas  were  imported  into 
narative  iniDortance  of  the  fruit  ernn  having  come  to  be  a  generally  recog-  in f  V ,SI  P dI? ana s  . e  importea  into 
1  n  lo  P  nized  Mature  of  the  fruit  trade,  many  *Je  U"lte.d  Statei  'V^tS*^  J°hn 
ana  trade.  of  the  Italian  growers  began  consign-  Chester,  of  the  little  schooner 
ioM  value  Pet  Pet  in  in§  their  fruit  directly  to  American  Reynard  was  the  skipper  of  this 
TOofcVrolpue  Totai^reise  firms.  This  arrangement,  dispensing  ^  W^st  Indian  "Fruiter,"  and 
ini™*  rarlue  °il»lro  with  the  Italian  middleman,  was  found  lhirlv  bu"ch1fs  were  about  as  many  as 
All  crops  in  u  s  s5  487  161  2->3  loo  oo  83  *he  more  profitable  for  both  the  grower  hte  th,ouSht  the  American  market  would 
AU^la,™„.?::^i66iMS  48  6°  &8  and  the  American  jobber,  and  for  fif-  stand  at  one  consignment.  For  twenty- 
v^°ra8e-  15A  70A  teen  >'ears  Mediterranean  trade  six  years  after  that  bananas  were  only 
p^loeJ65. :::::::  l^Sitt  ft  Hi  continued  on  these  lines.  About  1880  occasionally  brought  to  this  country 
ah  fruits  and  nuts  222,024,216  4.'o  66.9  the  third  and  last  change  in  the  in  hut  small  quantities,  until  in 
A  orchard  fruits'  ul'UHll  2  6  ?8§  methods  governing  the  Italian  fruit  1830  John  Pearsa  1  imported  the  first 
Apples  :  1%8W  H  6.8:2  trade  began  with  the  establishment  ™rgo.  He  chartered  the  schooner 
Peaches, nectarines  28,781,078  0.5  ...  hprp  of  renresentntives  nf  several  nf  Harriet  Smith,  and  from  her  he 
Plums  and  prunes     10,299,495      0.2      ...  "cl  c,  01  representatives  oi  several  ot  .                                        hnn„hp,  nf 

Pears                        7,910,600      0.15     ...  the  large  Italian  houses.   These  houses  Janaecl  m  «ew  iorK  i,ouu  ouncnes  ot 

iffgrapes 2I'o27,96i°      oi'    56,  have  controlled  the  Mediterranean  fruit  ^nanas-the    first    large  shipment. 

TroplcTami 22,027,961       o.4     56.3  trade  sfnce  that  time.    Spain,  oncea  From  that  time  the  banana  trade  con- 

0ranbSesrOpiCal   -      I7*?fifi'lfi!             ^  large   shipper   of   oranges,   has   been  tinned  in  a  modest  way-a  few  cargoes 

All  nuts."::::":                      of  128.1  forced  from  the  American  market  by  annually  for  a  score r  of  years.    It  was 

N  ^™SS     li'nsK      oi    *2|-8  the  Italian  growers,  and  excepting  her  not  until  1880  that  the  reports  of  im- 

wurserj  products.      2i,0o0,822       0.4    10/.9  enn„,  nf  A|mpri„   '  fl  M„,1    '  „  J  ,„t  portations   listed   bananas  separately, 

Total  value  of  fruit  imports  (1910). .$23,220,792  pape.sot  Almei  la  and  Malaga,  and  lat-  of  V  im' 

Total  value  of  fruit  exports  (1910).  18,504,591  terly  her  lemons,  she  sends  little  now  ancl.  eJen  mcn  the  value  ot  the  im- 

Per  cent  of  fruit  crop  exported  (1910) ....  8.3%  to  this  country.  portations  amounted  to  only  $461,735. 

,  DI  „  tT    Ihen  it  was  that  the  American  grow- 

TABLE  II    PERCENTAGE  OF  VALUE  OF  ALL  CROPS  BY  SECTIONS  ers  b  tQ  fee]  the          ^  of\Qm_ 

Vegetables    ,  Fruits  and  Nuts  .  ....  °        ...  ,  .. 

All       and              Orchard  Small  Tropical&  petition  with  the  banana — a  competi- 

sectwn                            crops  potatoes  Total    fruits    fruits  subtrop.  Grapes  Nuts  tion  which  has  increased  phenomenally 

NlUSStol1!!?.::::::::::::::  $!   2i7-56  li    It    il    0  5    IA    0A  and  is  not  lessened  by  the  recent  tariff 

Middle  Atlantic                         loo      17.4  9.6       ii.9       l.'i                 12  which  has  placed  this  tropical  fruit 

East-North  Atlantic                      loo       6.9  3.0       2.2       0.5        ...        0.3  ("the  noor  man's  fruit")   on  the  free 

West-North  Atlantic                      100        38  14        10        03                     01  pool    nidii  .s  nun  ;    on   uie  nee 

South  Atlantic                          loo       9.8  3.8       2.1       0  6       i'o       o  i  list.     That  the  banana  trade  is  im- 

Last-South  Central                          100        7.5  2.4        2.0        0.3         ...         0.1         ...  nnrtmt   rnav  he   realized   hv   the  fiet 

West-South  Central                          100         4.8  1.4         0.8         0.3         0.1          ...         O.i  R?  r  "       i  m  o    fu            ?•       \  ,    t,     f  \ 

Mountain                                 loo       9.3  5.4       4  7       0  6                 oi  that    in  1912  the  continental  United 

??clfl^  ••                               loo       8.1  21.4       9.2       1.2       6.6       3.9       i.i  States     alone     consumed     44  520,539 

The  North                                        100         7  5  3  3         2  4         0  6                      0  3  aluuc       1             c  tj,.ji.u,«jj 

The  South                               loo       7^  2:6       i'.7       o:4       o.i       o.i       o'i  bunches,  or  over  sixty  bananas  for 

The  West  ............                  ioo        8.5  15.5        7.6       1.0       3.8        2.5        0.7  eacu   man    woman    and   child   in  the 

Last  of  the  Mississippi                  100         9.9  42         29         07         03         03  MUU    "ldu'    wonidii    duu    Liinu    in  ine 

West  of  the  Mississippi                  100         4.9  3^         2.1         0.4         o'.'l         0.5         0.2  Union." 
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Banana  Supply  of  the  United  States 
The  consular  returns  for  1912  show 
that  this  tremendous  supply  of  fruit 
comes  from  the  following  countries: 
Jamaica,  15,467,918;  Honduras,  7,151,- 
178;  Costa  Rica,  7,053,664;  Panama, 
4,581,500;  Cuba,  2,478,581;  Nicaragua, 
2,270,100;  Guatemala,  2,017,650;  Colom- 
bia, 1,542,988;  Mexico,  817,006;  British 
Honduras,  557,160;  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, 304,000;  Dutch  Guiana,  261,548; 
others,  17,246;  a  grand  total  of  44,520,- 
539  bunches.  The  same  records  show 
that  the  world  supply  in  1911  equals 
about  52,915,963  bunches.  Excepting 
the  Canary  Islands  all  of  the  banana- 
producing  countries  border  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  From  these  figures  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  United  States  con- 
sumes about  85  per  cent  of  the  entire 
banana  crop  of  the  world.  Much  of  the 
remaining  15  per  cent  passes  through 
the  ports  of  this  country,  making  the 
banana  trade  both  an  export  and  an 
import  business.  In  recent  years  a 
European  taste  for  this  fruit  has  been 
developed  and  direct  importations  have 
been  made;  although  the  amount  sent 
into  the  United  States  will  tend  to  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease,  the  in- 
creased demands  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  be  made  up  by  an  increase 
of  production,  for  the  area  capable  of 
producing  bananas  has  scarcely  been 
touched.  Although  the  first  full  ship- 
load reached  the  American  market  in 
1830,  it  was  not  until  1900  that  the 
English  demand  warranted  a  full  cargo. 
And  as  late  as  1912  the  first  cargo  of 
bananas  reached  continental  Europe; 
this  was  landed  in  Germany  in  poor 
condition,  but  late  in  that  year  a  really 
marketable  full  cargo  was  shipped 
direct  to  that  country-  One  immense 
Yankee  company  controls  nearly  the 
entire  banana  trade  of  the  world. 

TABLE  III — IMPORTS  OF  FRUITS  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


1900  1910  1912 

Raisins   $531,124  $296,047  $295,466 

Currants                916,908  1,190,020  1,561,350 

Plums,  prunes.  47,700   

Dates                     410,349  516,714  536,983 

Note — Blanks  not  of  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
listed. 

1900  1910  1912 

Oranges   $1,087,041  $82,457  $108,880 

Lemons               3,666,881  3,136,933  3,368,863 

Bananas             5,877,835  11,642,693  14,368,330 

Pineapples   1,317,462  1,110,341 

1900  1910  1912 

Olives   $1,659,801  $2,303,277 

Figs    775,319  934,763 

Grapes    1,682,994  2,331,504 

Total  1900    Total  1910    Total  1912 

Fresh  and 

dried  fruits  $16,284,758  $23,220,792  $28,613,273 

Fruit  juices.         63,302  45,508   

Nuts    2,978,834    13,216,742  15,828,003 

Total  1900  Total  1910   Total  1912 

Preserved 

fruits    $1,243,479        956,368  936,107 

Agricultural 

imports   .  .  420,139,288  687,509,115  783,457,471 

Percent  of  Fresh,  Dried  and  Preserved  Fruits 
in  Total  Agricultural  Imports 

1900   4.2% 

1910   3.6% 

1912   4.0% 


Apples  Our  First  Fruit  Export 

"The  export  trade  in  fruit  seems  to 
have  begun  with  the  apple,  as  a  large 
supply  existed  in  close  proximity  to 
the  seaport  towns.  Trade  in  this  fruit 
with  the  West  Indies  probably  de- 
veloped early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, though  we  have  no  record  of 
shipments  until  1741,  when  it  is  stated 


that  apples  were  exported  from  New 
England  to  the  West  Indies  in  consid- 
erable abundance.  No  trans-Atlantic 
shipment  has  been  disclosed  earlier 
than  that  of  a  package  of  Newtown 
Pippins  of  the  crop  of  1758  sent  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  while  in  London." 
The  sight  and  taste  of  these  apples 
later  resulted  in  quite  a  trade,  for  a 
letter  written  in  1773  by  the  younger 
Collinson  to  John  Bartram  states  that 
the  apple  crop  of  England  had  failed 
and  that  the  market  was  being  supplied 
with  American  apples.  He  says:  "They 
are,  notwithstanding,  too  expensive  for 
common  eating,  being  sold  for  two- 
pence, threepence,  and  even  fourpence 
an  apple."  Thus  it  came  about  that 
apples  made  up  the  first  shipments  of 
our  export  fruit  trade,  and  for  many 
years  this  was  the  only  fruit  shipped 
away.  Even  now  "King  Apple"  con- 
trols the  major  part  of  our  export 
trade.  "Shipments  of  ice  from  New 
England  ports  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  began  in  1805,  were  accompanied 
by  large  quantities  of  apples,  and  soon 
after  the  extension  of  the  ice  trade  to 
India  and  China,  which  occurred  in 
1830,  American  apples  could  be  had  in 
the  ice  ports  of  those  countries."  But 
statistics  do  not  exist  prior  to  1821, 
when  the  Treasury  reported  an  export 
of  68,443  bushels  of  apples  valued  at 
$39,966. 

Apple  Exports  to  Europe 

In  the  "Transactions  of  the  American 
Institute"  (1843,  page  125),  it  is  said 
that  the  Boston  fruit  dealers  had 
shipped  apples  and  cranberries  to 
Europe  for  many  years.  "In  1845  New- 
town Pippins  from  the  orchard  of 
Robert  L.  Pell  of  Ulster  County,  New 
York,  which  contained  20,000  trees, 
sold  in  London  at  $21.00  a  barrel."  At 
a  later  date  shipments  of  the  same 
variety  and  others  from  the  Piedmont 
and  Mountain  districts  of  Virginia 
were  sent  out.  Since  then  the  ship- 
ments of  apples  have  figured  heavily 
in  our  export  trade  and  they  promise 
to  increase  in  the  near  future — espe- 
cially now  since  the  apple-package 
standardization  has  been  passed.  The 
Eastern  States  still  furnish  a  large  part 
of  the  apples  exported,  but  shipments 
from  the  great  orchard  districts  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  now  are  a  very  large  factor. 
New  York  has  always  held  the  lead  in 
the  exportation  of  apples  from  the 
American  continent  to  Europe.  A 
glance  at  Table  IV  will  show  that  the 
ports  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
as  shippers  of  barreled  apples  in 
1912-13  were  approximately:  New 
York,  32  per  cent  of  the  total;  Boston, 
16  per  cent;  Montreal,  12  per  cent; 
Portland,  Maine,  10  per  cent;  Halifax 
and  St.  Johns,  30  per  cent.  Other  ports 
that  at  one  time  or  another  have  en- 
tered the  race  are:  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Newport  News,  Norfolk,  An- 
napolis and  Wolfville.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  two  mentioned, 
none  of  the  ports  have  had  enough  to 
list  since  1897-98,  and  Wolfville  has  en- 
tered the  race  only  once,  in  1904-5. 
Boxed  apples  have  only  been  listed 
separately  since  1898-99,  and  since  that 


time  several  ports  have  exported  them. 
In  1912-13  the  percentages  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  exportation  of  boxed  apples 
were  about:  New  York,  93  per  cent; 
Boston,  6  per  cent;  Portland,  Maine,  1 
per  cent. 

English  Imports  of  Apples 

Liverpool,  London  and  Glasgow  have 
always  taken  most  of  our  exports  of 
apples,  but  since  1896-97  Hamburg  and 
other  continental  ports  have  figured 
heavily.  England  imports  large  quan- 
tities of  apples  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  some  from 
other  countries.  Their  relative  im- 
portance is  shown  by  the  following 
approximate  percentages: 

ENGLISH  IMPORTS  OF  APPLES 

1911  1912 

United  States    44%  43% 

Australia    9  10.5 

Belgium    0.8  1.3 

Canada    41  42.7 

France    1.6  0.4 

Portugal    2.6  2 

All  others    1  0.6 

100  100 

Total  in  hundredweight  3,332,618  3,881,916 

"Distribution  by  the  importing  fruit 
brokers  is  either  by  private  sale  or  by 
auction.  When  large  quantities  are  to 
be  dealt  with,  the  latter  method  is  the 
most  general,  but  where  the  supply  is 
short  private  sales  are  frequently  bet- 
ter. Brokers  prefer  to  be  in  a  position 
to  adopt  either  method,  according  to 
their  judgment  of  market  conditions  at 
the  time."  In  1912-13  the  American  im- 
ports came  in  at  the  ports  as  follows: 
Liverpool,  about  35  per  cent  of  our 
total  export  of  barreled  apples  and 
about  22  per  cent  of  our  export  of 
boxed  apples;  London,  19  per  cent  of 
the  barreled  and  38  per  cent  of  the 
boxed  apples;  Glasgow,  18  per  cent  of 
the  barreled  and  7  per  cent  of  the 
boxed  apples.  Of  the  boxed  apples 
taken  into  Great  Britain,  Washington 
supplies  about  60  per  cent  and  Oregon 
and  California  each  about  20  per  cent. 

European  Imports  of  Apples 

The  importation  of  fresh  apples  is 
enormous  in  Germany,  coming  princi- 
pally from  the  United  States  and 
Australia  and  consisting  largely  of 
boxed  apples.  The  Australian  ship- 
ments are  entirely  of  boxed  apples,  but 
they  do  not  compete  with  the  North 
American  fruit,  for  the  season  of  the 
Australian  apples  is  from  April  to  the 
end  of  July,  whereas  that  of  the  fruit 
from  the  United  States  has  a  season 
from  October  to  April.  An  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  importation  mav  be  had 
from  the  fact  that  in  1912-13  300,000 
boxes  and  230,000  barrels  of  North 
American  apples  were  handled  at  Ham- 
burg, the  latter  originating  in  the  East- 
ern States  and  Canada,  while  the  for- 
mer came  principally  from  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon.  Hamburg  is  the  dis- 
tribution center  for  all  Germany.  Of 
the  1912-13  crop  Hamburg  took  about 
8  per  cent  of  the  barreled  and  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  boxed  apples.  Aus- 
tria, France,  Italy,  Russia,  Spain  and 
Switzerland  rarely  import  any  Ameri- 
can apples  except  in  an  off  year  for 
their  own  crops.  Belgium's  importa- 
tions of  apples  come  by  way  of  Lon- 
don and  Southampton  from  California, 
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Oregon,  Washington,  Canada  and  South 
Africa;  the  total  of  all  for  the  year 
1912  was  valued  at  $71,420.  The 
Netherlands  imports  quite  a  quantity 
of  apples,  principally  from  the  United 
States,  Australia  and  Nova  Scotia, 
through  the  port  of  Rotterdam.  Owing 
to  lack  of  data  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  exact  amounts  of  this  importation. 
So  likewise  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  amount  of  apples  imported  by  Nor- 
way, which  in  1912  amounted  to  325,- 
557  pounds  from  the  United  States  and 
Australia. 

Apple  Exportations  to  South  America 

Our  apple  trade  with  our  sister  con- 
tinent has  been  very  under-developed. 
Now,  however,  owing  to  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  South  America,  exporta- 
tions of  American  apples  are  finding 
their  way  into  that  market.  At  present 
the  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  solidity  and  flavor 
of  the  American  apple  will  enable  it  to 
travel  long  distances  and  hold  its  own 
against  all  comers.  Argentina,  Brazil 
and  Uruguay  all  have  small  importa- 
tions of  our  apples,  but  due  to  the  fact 
that  refrigeration  facilities  are  very  in- 
adequate on  the  few  transportation 
lines  between  our  ports  and  those  of 
South  America  these  have  been  very 
limited  in  quantity  and  costly  when 
landed  in  those  trans-equator  ports. 
American  apples  are  unknown  in  Chile 
as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the 
West  Coast,  but  with  the  advent  of  the 
Panama  Canal  this  will  probably  be 
remedied.  Venezuela  imports  some  of 
our  apples  from  the  Northwest,  but  it  is 
only  at  great  cost  incurred  by  trans- 
shipping over  the  Isthmus;  these  come 
principally  from  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon. Mexico  started  some  importation 
of  our  apples  a  few  years  ago  when 
refrigerator  cars  could  be  sent  to 
Mexico  City,  but  due  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  country  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  maintaining  rapid  trans- 
portation, this  has  ceased.  However, 
some  think  that  even  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  a  profitable  trade  could 
be  built  up  with  the  seacoast  towns. 
All  of  this  trade  is  growing  rapidly,  as 
may  be  noted  from  one  day's  ship- 
ments: On  October  18,  1913,  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  went  200  boxes;  to 
Bahia,  Brazil,  128  boxes  of  apples;  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  went  3,274 
boxes  and  464  barrels  of  apples. 

Apple  Exportations  to  Other  Continents 

We  in  the  Northwest  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  Asia  as  a  "big"  market  for 
our  apples,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  only 
a  very  small  amount  of  first-class  stock 
is  wanted  in  Asia.  Hongkong,  for  in- 
stance, imported  only  11,000  boxes 
from  all  countries  in  1912-13;  of  this 
2,000  boxes  came  from  the  Hood  River 
district  by  way  of  Seattle,  and  6,000 
were  second  and  third-class  apples 
from  San  Francisco.  Hongkong  is  the 
principal  distribution  center  for  im- 
ported fruits  for  continental  Asia. 
India  and  Japan  rarely  see  an  Ameri- 
can apple,  according  to  the  consular 
reports.  South  Africa  imported  some 
700  or  800  boxes  and  barrels  of  apples 


in  1912-13  from  California  by  way  of 
London.  This  is  largely  a  speculative 
proposition  and  will  probably  never  be 
a  basis  for  a  permanent  trade.  Aus- 
tralia, though  a  large  exporter  herself 
during  our  summer,  nevertheless  im- 
ported some  61,000  cases  of  apples 
from  the  United  States  in  1912-13;  of 
this  amount  49,400  cases  were  from 
Washington  and  11,600  cases  were 
from  California. 

Other  Fruit  Exportations 

In  addition  to  apples,  which  com- 
prise by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  our 
fruit  exportations,  there  are  various 
other  fruits  sent  out,  such  as  cranber- 
ries, peaches,  plums,  prunes,  pears, 
grapefruit,  oranges,  etc.  The  supply  of 
all  but  the  first  comes  mainly  from 
California.  Our  exportations  to  Eng- 
land have  always  been  heavy,  such  as: 

1911,  lbs.  1912,  lbs. 

Apricots  and  peaches...       415,000  2,330,000 

Pears   132,946,000  91,445,000 

Plums  and  prunes               2,478,000  6,330,000 

Canada  imports  many  of  our  tender 
fruits.  Several  other  countries  import 
certain  of  our  fruits,  but  as  a  rule  this 
is  a  very  limited  trade,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Mediterranean  countries  the 
trade  is  absent  altogether.  Our  trade 
with  South  America  in  fruits  other 
than  apples  is  rapidly  growing.  For 
instance,  the  exports  to  the  south  for 
one  day  (October  18,  1913)  were:  To 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  1,270  boxes  of 
pears  and  120  boxes  and  4,224  packages 
of  other  fruit;  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Argen- 
tina, 970  boxes  of  pears  and  800  pack- 
ages of  other  fruit. 

Export  of  Dried  Fruits 

Since  about  1895  increasing  export 
shipments  of  dried  apricots,  peaches 
and  prunes  have  been  made  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  this  branch  of  the  trade 
promises  soon  to  reach  large  propor- 
tions. Dried  apples  have  been  exported 
for  many  years — in  fact  before  accu- 
rate records  of  exports  were  kept.  Ex- 
ports of  dried  fruits  have  increased 
rapidly  since  the  perfection  of  the  fruit 
dryer,  which  occurred  about  1870-75. 
Not  all  European  countries  draw  upon 
this  country  for  their  dried  fruits,  and 
some  buy  only  in  off  years  for  their 
own  fruits.  "It  is  estimated  by  dealers 
that  there  are  imported  annually  into 
Austria  twenty  carloads  of  dried  apri- 
cots, twenty  carloads  of  dried  apples, 
pears  and  cherries,  thirty  carloads  of 
dried  prunes,  or  about  seventy  car- 
loads— 1,500,000  pounds — from  Amer- 
ica." Much  of  this  fruit  is  brought  in 
by  way  of  England  and  Germany,  so 
these  figures  seem  inaccurate.  Bel- 
gium imported  from  America  in  1912 
dried  apples  to  the  extent  of  $121,985; 
dried  apricots,  $52,665;  dried  prunes, 
$136,115.  France  imports  much,  but 
this  is  entirely  dependent  upon  her 
own  crops.  Germany  imports  much 
along  this  line  from  the  United  States, 
but  Italy,  Norway  and  the  Netherlands 
import  very  little  of  dried  fruit  from 
us.  Russia  imports  a  very  little  and 
our  dried  fruit  is  never  seen  in  Switz- 
erland. England  imports  very  little 
from  us  other  than  prunes  and  plums, 


of  which  she  imported  in  1912  114,- 
063,000  pounds  of  plums,  and  28,902,000 
pounds  of  prunes.  Asia,  South  Africa 
and  Australia  report  practically  no  im- 
portation of  dried  fruits  from  the 
United  States.  It  would  seem  as  though 
India,  China  and  Japan  especially 
would  prove  fertile  fields  for  exploita- 
tion. Canada  imports  a  very  little  and 
Mexico  practically  none  at  present, 
owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
country.  Our  trade  in  these  goods 
with  South  America  is  not  a  general 
trade  and  is  confined  to  a  few  cities 
only;  this  trade  has  a  bright  future 
before  it.  For  instance,  Chile  and  the 
other  countries  on  the  West  Coast,  as 
well  as  Venezuela  and  other  northern 
countries,  do  not  know  our  dried  fruits. 
Uruguay  and  Argentina  import  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  growth  in  this 
trade  may  be  measured  by  the  figures 
for  Brazil.  In  1911  this  country  im- 
ported $14,097  worth  of  dried  fruits, 
and  in  1912  it  imported  them  to  a  value 
of  $19,544  from  the  United  States— an 
increase  of  over  35  per  cent. 

Intra-United  States  Fruit  Trade 
As  has  been  noted,  the  foreign  fruits 
controlled  the  American  market  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  except 
for  a  poorly  developed  apple  trade  and 
an  unreliable  trade  in  small  fruits 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Long 
Island  and  Delaware  there  was  no  do- 
mestic competition.  Once  in  a  while  a 
sloop  loaded  with  watermelons  from 
the  South  reached  New  York,  but  there 
was  no  systematized  trade  as  there  is 
today.  Sometimes  the  peach  crop  of 
Delaware  failed  and  California  was 
not  ready,  as  she  is  today,  to  come  to 
the  rescue.  According  to  Mr.  W.  D. 
Barns  of  Middlehope,  New  York,  "The 
planting  of  commercial  apple  orchards 
did  not  receive  much  attention  in  New 
York  till  1820  to  1825,  although  Robert 
Pell  of  Esopus  had  about  twenty  acres 
of  bearing  Newtown  Pippin  trees  from 
which  he  exported  fruit  as  early  as 
1825  to  1830.  Along  the  Hudson,  where 
the  fruit  could  be  easily  transported  to 
New  York  City  by  boat,  the  trade  in- 
cluded a  large  number  of  summer  and 
fall  apples  as  well  as  the  winter  varie- 
ties. They  were  shipped  in  straw-head 
barrels.  Some  were  contracted  for  by 
the  dealers  in  New  York  and  some 
were  sold  by  the  captain  of  the  steam- 
boat that  carried  them  to  the  city."  As 
transportation  facilities  gradually  im- 
proved by  the  opening  of  canals  and 
railways  the  farmers  in  many  interior 
localities  found  that  they  could  send 
their  fruit  to  other  than  local  markets 
and  receive  profitable  returns.  Ac- 
cordingly commercial  orcharding  be- 
gan to  attract  attention,  especially  in 
regions  which  were  found  to  be  nat- 
urally favorable  to  the  production  of 
good  apples.  From  1850  to  1860  the 
number  of  commercial  orchards  which 
were  planted  increased  rapidly,  par- 
ticularly in  Western  New  York.  The 
most  potent  single  factor  in  this  growth 
was  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in 
1825.  This  afforded  cheap  transporta- 
tion from  the  greatest  fruit  region  in 
the  world. 
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TABLE  V— APPLE  EXPORTS  FOR  SEASON  1913-14 
(Copyright  1914,  by  Mahlon  Terhune) 
-PORTS  OF  EXPORT  N  ,  


1913 


New  York    Boston   Montreal  Portland    Halifax  St.  John 


Aug. 

2 

9 

1  £ 

23 

30 

Sept. 

6 

13 

20 

27 

Oct. 

4 

11 

18 

25 

Nov. 

1 

8 
15 

22 

29 

Dec. 

6 

13 

20 

27 

19U 

Jan. 

3, 

in 

17 

2 1 

31 

Feb. 

7. 

14 

21 

28 

Mar. 

7 

14 

21 

as 

April  4. 
"  11. 
"  18. 
"  25. 


Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

184 

258 

869 

1,806 

2,769 

'  45 

4,967 

534 

363 

7,350 

820 

880 

3,079 

12,818 

1,619 

1,1  15 

23,910 

17,785 

2,393 

7,493 

23,177 

25,812 

9,549 

18,007 

7,075 

33,465 

7,023 

23,773 

43,679 

O  /,9o4 

Q*>  GOO 

Of)  AOil 

4  /  ,y  14 

41,549 

21,962 

22,952 

14,600 

39,209 

34,910 

20,410 

35,110 

24,848 

23,931 

25,194 

16,359 

17,036 

18,695 

21,681 

8,935 

30,719 

56,105 

27,606 

13,833 

28,199 

10,904 

21,709 

37,962 

929 

22,929 

23,804 

37,875 

18,225 

3,048 

23,420 

7,917 

9,966 

20,892 

2,555 

7,934 

5,462 

8,120 

278 

2,880 

10,603 

9,107 

8,606 

29,174 

17,854 

7,304 

10,426 

2,516 

14,370 

10,060 

6,657 

32,114 

1,335 

14,334 

7,304 

4,336 

10,124 

2,364 

7,652 

6,613 

6,712 

22,394 

723 

18,361 

4,412 

3,636 

9,909 

1,771 

12,163 

8,257 

3,632 

22,152 

2,327 

9  918 

5  673 

2  064 

1  748 

8,376 

1,984 

2^686 

16^683 

1,033 

8,619 

3,676 

2,678 

2,164 

1,562 

6,231 

9,501 

7,956 

8,371 

5,702 

6',420 

14,200 

9,409 

1,407 

3,751 

6,159 

2,574 

8,331 

4,618 

6,247 

2,625 

4,406 

1,928 

160 

1,884 

2,182 

239 

1,614 

'261 

160 

561,390 

352,491 

258,414 

81,813 

496,212 

25,617 

739,219 

128,127 

Liver- 
pool 
Barrels 
54 
50 
393 
398 
1,192 
2.515 
6.638 
12,340 
10,315 
22,023 
36,906 
69,681 
37,729 
44,713 
33,136 
28,857 
37,844 
28,957 
59, 295 
14,323 
10,875 
20,159 

13,318 
18,737 
11,043 
12,268 
18,737 
13,204 
7,607 
8,514 
8,166 
7,725 
15,092 
9,561 
10,374 
6,276 
2,639 
1,212 
160 


London 
Barrels 


17 
167 
66 
649 
9,669 
24,468 
3,457 
22,380 
28,049 
8,142 
34,293 
20,599 
3,978 
22,363 
32,375 
15,484 
10,935 
2,445 
23,103 

4,770 
28,628 

8,975 
20,326 

6,11!  I 
23,991 

3,012 
17,265 

6,999 

9,588 
12,756 
12,904 

5,295 
413 
210 


PORTS  OF 

Glasgow 
Barrels 
130 
208 
476 
1,391 
1,455 
3,283 
4,518 
17,783 
14,863 
28,969 
25,520 
38,542 
28,168 
13,947 
21,790 
12,422 
28,432 
12,043 
19,802 
28,046 
4,354 
5,115 

7,475 
6,825 
8,250 
4,855 
3,324 
4,594 
4,085 
2,831 
2,271 
635 
2,880 
835 
1,768 
290 
1,217 
28 


IMPORT  

Ham-  Man- 
burg  Chester 
Barrels  Barrels 


2,419 
14,115 
28,245 
16,321 
17,896 

5,463 
14,712 
21,285 
12,779 

2,812 

3,289 
801 

3,566 

5,490 
3,829 
3,189 
881 
3,467 
2,797 
2,453 
1,752 

1,886 
2,040 


"Note- 


643,026 
211,539 

-These  figures  are  included  in  the  above  shipments,  three  boxes  to  barrel. 


421,175 
239,913 


363,420 
83,904 


171,487 
211,875 


324 

1,202 
259 

1,279 
5,000 
5,545 
5,814 
3,307 
789 
4,339 
6,589 

4,713 
3,417 


3,608 


213 
3,912 


3,146 


53,456 
29,921 


TABLE  IV— COMPARISON  OF  APPLE  EXPORTS  (TRANS-ATLANTIC)  1880-81  TO  1913-14 

(Copyright  1914, by  Mahlon  Terhune,  New  York) 
,  PORTS  OF  EXPORT 


1880- 
1881- 
1882- 
1883- 
1X8  I- 
1885- 
1886- 
1887- 
1888- 
1889- 
1890- 
1891- 
1892- 
1893- 
1894- 
1895- 

1896- 
1897- 
1898- 

1899- 

1900- 

1901- 

1902- 

1903- 

1904- 

1905- 

1906- 

1907- 

1908- 

1909- 

1910- 

1911- 

1912 

1913 


New 
.  599 
75 
.  169 
.  53 
.  256 
.  466 
.  175 
.  275 
.  474 
.  169 
76 
,  537 
.  218 
29 
.  221 
.  230 
.  13 
.  570 
.  361 
.  158 


89   

90   

91   

92   

93   

94   

95   

96   

Boxes  

97   

98   

99   

Boxes   176 

100    306 

Boxes   149 

01    240 

Boxes   203 

02    154 

Boxes   296 

03    732 

Boxes   212 

04   1,120 

Boxes   388 

05   654 

Boxes   66 

06    609 

Boxes   416 

07    668 

Boxes   252 

08    484 

Boxes   285 

09    363 

Boxes   520 

10    398 

Boxes   160 

11    651 

Boxes   959 

12    551 

Boxes   456 

13    982 

Boxes  1,353 

■14    561 

Boxes   739 


York 
,200 
,889 
,570 
,048 
,314 
203 
595 
696 
337 
557 
503 
247 
037 
,396 
398 
705 
610 
,327 
894 
213 
107 
,889 
515 
,635 
333 
223 
427 
764 
587 
281 
975 
443 
,001 
,847 
,266 
,866 
011 
779 
,206 
,327 
,792 
,914 
,362 
738 
980 
663 
278 
,318 
,235 
,390 
219 


Boston 
510,300 

65,119.'! 
102,409 
7,145 
307,130 
221,724 
303,479 
163,916 
382,199 
132,569 

23,123 
339,964 
204,138 
4,796 
523,123 

84,771 

1,015',029 
176,322 
237,395 


Montreal  Portland 
145,276  39,908 


56,433 
64,190 
7,445 
84,487 
•38,716 
106,713 
93,058 
201,307 
162,526 
182,095 
320,457 
429,243 
56,255 
273,353 
128,027 
1,861 
700,274 
163,313 
404,573 


177,660  285,528 


6,497 
16,890 
9,811 
71,460 
87.301 
100,569 
25,215 
145,825 
122,433 
80,365 
163,145 
235,395 
49,344 
155,878 
141,955 

221,350 
126,261 
143,892 
4,529 
148,892 


Halifax  & 
St.  John 
24,250 
13,805 
18,542 
3,758 
11,2117 
37,982 
9  1,6(16 
32,652 
94,691 
53,627 
89,190 
87,379 
116,725 
35,058 
264,410 
165,797 

409",733 
82.2118 
277,014 
1,349 
360,799 


Various 
9,972 

3,900 
325 

186 


860 


2,174 


3,133 
3,998 


Anna- 
polis 

21,535 
19,893 

8',612 
3,161 
26,965 
17,884 
18,190 
37,030 


409,979  249,219  225,396  200,000 

143,851  122,465  100,419  271,230 

838,815  476', 425  338,080  156',675 

676,593  732,044  361,364  594,635 


680,398 
440',440 


375,085 
20,529 
551,914 


304,921 
738 
247,516 


372,369 
53 

336,414 


521,211  399,161  375,345  342,476 

431,852  624,159  423,929  504,809 

188,914  353,146  89,403  56o',887 

263,623  587,287  240,820  682',5is 


487,896 
146,630 
447,685 
130,757 
551,607 
28,623 
352,491 
128,127 


172,729  110,339  211,275 
270,951    236,602  1,271,126 


808,473 
521,829 


337,670 


258,114 


280,929 
3,133 
81,813 


13,400 
20,801 


20,414 


8,500  15,907 


16,908 


39,265 


17,574 


Liver- 
pool 
839,444 
133,784 
253,432 

46,661 
491,898 
537,695 
468,553 
346,557 
790,502 
418,850 
252,548 
917,535 
798,291 
101,205 
853,198 
410,596 

11,342 
1,581,560 
490,138 
689,036 

81,484 
644,857 

58,922 
81  1,11111 

60,776 
408,655 
109,715 
1,445,347 

69,020 
1,616,037 
107,260 
1,130,220 

17,154 
943,652 
127,199 
1,084,810 

87,067 
1,179,323 

98,009 
674,700 
208,383 
878,052 
1  15, 186 
649,055 
361,268 
962,262 
189,334 
1,125,670 
389,084 
643,026 
211,539 


POBTS  OF  1MPORT- 
Ham- 


London  Glasgow 
177,936  216,391 


burg 


46,147 

46,975 
4,843 
123,081 
147,102 
187,840 
104,072 
279,374 
128,248 
116,705 
224,356 
174,405 

32,581 
388,535 
196,1,8  I 
2,458 
716,771 
198,281 
271,342 

87,188 
319,869 

70,724 
251,322 
111,307 
229,808 
153,653 
457,778 
126,730 
869,572 
188,643 
552,692 

32,254 
486,657 
196,372 
464,240 
128,024 
593,110 
151,363 
406,253 
243,969 
615,354 
211,873 
446,672 
501,964 
756,056 
226,094 
740,145 
586,566 
424,175 
210,613 


59,266 

81,269 

29,685 
137,631 
176,445 
138,756 
139,517 
272,068 
116,449 

80,772 
282,553 
220,790 

38,524 
173,312 
127,942 
1,771 
411,575 
123,828 
180,336 
9,226 
211,555 

13,118 
225,061 

22  925 
129JH2 

211.  I  19 
398,271 

11,782 
474,950 

24,302 
394,090 

24,484 
351,375 

21,067 

1111,838 

10,307 
445,726 

11,958 
341,389 

41,708 
452,853 

45,388 
324,876 

94,465 
537,306 
I  1.2  12 
548,068 
106,982 
363,420 

83,904 


117,105 
88.7S0 
22,861 
1,531 
72,150 
4,826 
26,728 
1,325 
18,296 
2,929 
146,671 
4,627 
283,212 
23,486 
158,568 

180',795 
14,656 
163,523 
3,878 
104,882 
2,208 
14,910 
3,263 
73,931 
22,516 
71,773 
77,981 
283,065 
70,634 
258,543 
172,208 
171.187 
211,775 


Various 
Barrels 


3,316 
9,019 
2,076 
5,703 

13,245 
3,530 
3,071 

17,550 
9,210 
1,899 
8,091 
1.186 
2,130 

7,047 
2,909 
7,005 
5,764 
5,944 
33 
2,246 

400 
1,263 

708 
1,925 

1,759 
2,170 


Total 
Barrels 
184 
258 
809 
1,806 
2,814 
5,864 
12,129 
39,792 
50,848 
60,443 
107,940 
167,872 
101,063 
129,639 
90,332 
66,347 
128,263 
99,703 
105,881 
64,684 
24,674 
57,490 

38,100 
64,536 
38,462 
44,094 
38,089 
48,531 
19,403 
30,762 
18,699 
23,688 
34,693 
23,300 
19,196 
9,149 
4,066 
2,114 
160 


120,373  1,775,937 
89,294  867,346 


Various 
95,036 
55 
13,318 
343 
16,590 
24,031 
12,775 
18,275 
64,465 
14,115 

1,260 
25,892 
10,052 

2,530 
23,110 
16,533 

92,835 
12,969 
57,512 
2,556 
44,690 
1,925 
28,919 
7,01111 
6,077 
9,681 
9  1,692 
488 
261,563 
45,281 
176,053 
129 
223,652 
53,972 
189,678 
22,735 
146,487 
21,068 
142,363 
23,469 
192,224 
35,099 
1 12,601 
70,932 
229,338 
56,531 
288,571 
198,457 
IT!!. 829 
119,515 


Total 
1,328,806 

239,252 

395,594 
81,532 

769,210 

885,273 

807,924 

608,421 
1,407,409 

677.762 

451,285 
1,450,336 
1,203,538 

174,841 
1,438,155 

751,255 
15,171 
2,919,846 

913,996 
1,221,087 

181,985 
1,293,121 

149,515 
1,346,030 

203,333 

792,128 

296,427 
2,542,759 

212,587 
3,505,334 

388,975 
2,411,623 
87,321 
2,186,131 

416,266 
2,307.089 

252.011 
2,469,528 

285,206 
1,572,615 

520,792 
2.212,17  1 

460,362 
1.63  1,977 
1,1(16,610 
2.768,027 

587,035 
2,960,997 
1, 15:1,577 
1,775,937 

867,346 


California  Shipments  Start  in  1867 
This  was  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can fruit  trade  when  in  1867  the  first 
consignment  of  green  fruit  from  Cali- 
fornia reached  New  York.  This  ex- 
periment cannot  be  considered  a  suc- 
cess either  by  the  condition  of  the  fruit 
upon  arrival  or  by  the  profits  obtained 


in  the  transaction.  But  the  idea  stuck 
and  soon  there  were  other  trials,  re- 
sulting in  November  of  the  following 
year  in  the  shipment  of  one  car  of 
grapes  and  three  cars  of  pears  from 
California  to  N.  R.  Doe  of  New  York 
City.  The  pears  came  through  in  good 
condition  and  sold  for  $3.50  to  $5.00 


per  box,  while  the  grapes,  nrincinallv 
Tokays,  brought  from  $10.00  to  $15.00 
per  forty-pound  crate.  The  express 
company  received  $1,200  for  the  car  of 
grapes,  which  came  through  attached 
to  a  passenger  train.  In  addition  to 
peaches,  pears,  Tokay  and  other  grapes, 
California  also  ships  out  a  large  crop 
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of  oranges,  apricots,  lemons,  etc.,  and 
today  leads  the  country  in  green-fruit 
production.  In  the  matter  of  oranges 
California  is  a  newcomer,  not  5,000 
boxes  of  that  fruit  from  that  state 
having  been  sold  in  New  York  prior  to 
1893,  although  Western  markets  knew 
them  before  that  date.  The  orange 
groves  of  the  golden  state  developed 
much  more  rapidly  than  did  those  of 
Florida,  and  for  this  reason  have  al- 
ready outstripped  those  of  the  latter, 
which  has,  however,  grown  them  much 
longer. 

Florida  Trade  Starts 
The  Florida  trade  began  in  the  early 
seventies,  just  after  California  had  so 
successfully  entered  the  market  with 
her  pears,  peaches  and  grapes.  Oranges 
were  the  first  fruit  sent  out.  Today 
Florida  shares  with  California  as  the 
greatest  source  of  supply  for  domestic 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits  of  all 
kinds. 

Trade  From  Other  Districts 
Since  that  time  many  districts  have 
developed  a  special  fruit  trade.  Colo- 
rado and  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia furnish  most  of  the  muskmelons, 
etc.,  for  the  United  States.  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Florida  and  the  other  Gulf 
States  hold  the  early  vegetable  and 
fruit  supply  for  the  Northern  States. 
Michigan,  Georgia  and  Connecticut 
each  has  a  famous  peach  district;  the 
Northwest  has  become  world  famous 
for  its  excellent  boxed  apples;  some 
sections  of  New  York  have  become  con- 
tinuous vineyards,  and  so  on  down  the 
list  of  states,  each  locality  having  de- 
veloped a  specialized  fruit  industry 
now  supplies  the  remainder  of  the 
country,  the  whole  forming  an  immense 
interstate  commerce  of  untold  value. 

Influence  of  Refrigeration 
The  use  of  cold  storage  in  the  trans- 
portation of  fruits  has  increased  greatly 
of  late  years,  and  we  find  a  growing  in- 
terest in  this  business  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf.  Perishable  products  are  thus 
put  into  distant  markets,  and  the  season 
during  which  they  may  be  had  by  con- 
sumers is  very  much  lengthened.  This 
has  made  possible  such  specialized  fruit 
districts  as  the  "Finger-Lake"  region  of 
New  York,  the  Imperial  Valley,  the 
berry  districts  of  the  South,  the  citrus 
fruit  districts  of  California  and  Florida 
and  the  apple  industry  of  the  North- 
west. Refrigerator  cars  were  first 
built  for  the  meat  trade.  The  meat  was 
hung  in  cold  storage  houses,  and  was 
loaded  into  the  cars  at  or  near  the 
freezing  point.  In  a  tight,  well-built 
car  such  a  cold  load  would  warm  up 
very  slowly,  and  a  small  amount  of  ice 
served  to  carry  it  safely  to  its  destina- 
tion. When  it  was  attempted  to  use 
these  cars  for  fruit  the  hot  load,  fresh 
from  the  fields,  soon  melted  the  limited 
ice  supply  and  the  cars  invariably  ar- 
rived heated  and  in  bad  order.  To  use 
these  cars  successfully  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  cooling  houses  at  the 
shipping  points,  in  which  the  fruit 
would  be  cooled  off  before  loading,  as 
in  the  case  of  meat.  This  caused  delay 
in  getting  the  fruit  on  the  market  and 


TABLE  VI— EXPORTS  OF  ROXEI)  APPLES  TOR  SEASON  1013-11  PROM  NEW  YORK 
(Copyrighted  1911,  Mahlon  Terhune) 


.l/n/i- 


1913 
Sept.  C>. 
"  13. 
"  20. 


Oet. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


4. 
11. 
18. 
25. 
1. 
8. 
15. 
22. 
29. 

6. 
13. 
"  20. 
27. 
19U 
Jan.  3. 
"  10. 
"  17. 

21. 
"  31. 
7. 
14. 
21. 
28. 
7. 

"  14. 

21. 
"  28. 
April  4. 
"  11. 
"  18. 
"  25. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Live  r  pool 

Loll  don 

(i  ICISQOIU 

Hamburg  firemen 

c  Ii  e  s  t  e  r 

\'  a  r  i  0 11  s 

Total 

Boxes 

oxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

640 

640 

1  640 

1 ,903 

3  543 

4584 

4584 

3  537 

7281 

1,583 

•  ■  •  • 

'  *  *  * 

121401 

7  599 

6  177 

2,081 

63  i 

1 1;_  19  | 

"i  ">  l '' 

9  001 

2,582 

604 

17'"89 

12  ')  17 

12  715 

2  590 

10,31 0 

2,520 

1 1  'ask 

7  598 

17922 

31 40 

7,228 

1,275 

mt'iit; 

12,080 

221664 

2':.  in 

9,373 

5,177 

'ioi 

51  [944 

8,363 

21,708 

12,234 

3,860 

49,347 

8  913 

9  455 

15,905 

5,957 

'  600 

40  890 

6  in 

5 1.321 

8  985 

23,502 

4,041 

1  854 

")H,7  1  (i 

7  535 

61799 

5*583 

10,393 

8,204 

1  1  ..">  1  1 

">  11! 

•S,'  1  T.'i 

8*600 

( i ,  5  2  2 

1,250 

30  362 

9  007 

6,190 

5,482 

9,838 

7,884 

840 

39^2  41 

•>  253 

4,596 

V757 

1,805 

1,295 

600 

13366 

2  9 18 

2]oi>0 

1 0,700 

3,704 

600 

20  062 

3  209 

5,465 

3,80  1 

13,841 

3,321 
•  *  *  • 

2,885 

32  525 

6  990 

2490 

3  669 

9,508 

22647 

6  563 

9^732 

9,637 

4,b45 

2,680 

33257 

3  896 

9^818 

789 

1,955 

1,200 

1  200 

18i858 

6  534 

5,618 

3,025 

10,250 

4,981 

640 

6^490 

37,544 

7  439 

5,305 

1 ,383 

7,537 

'l00 

21  764 

4,123 

6317 

2  032 

7,359 

1  280 

21  111 

4  057 

3,476 

2,201 

5,250 

1^200 

16!l90 

4  206 

8,059 

'73O 

*  •  •  * 

3450 

640 

16785 

3  838 

940 

5,bo9 

1,306 

11,749 

•>  589 

361 

404 

6,120 

9474 

2,365 

5,861 

994 

9^220 

2,314 

1,448 

160 

'630 

'266 

4,788 

1,952 

241 

720 

1,938 

5,151 

2,428 

630 

384 

3,448 

'640 

640 

3,282 

'630 

3,912 

168,133 

212,592 

05,755 

205,787 

64,437 

1,270 

25,157 

743,131 

46,688 

28,651 

18,149 

5,988 

28,651 

128,127 

214,821 

241,243 

83,904 

211,775 

64,437 

29,921 

25,157 

871,258 

COMPARISONS 
Liverpool  London 


WITH  OTHER  SEASONS 

Glasgow   Hamburg  Bremen  Hull 

1,925    4,826 

1,325    7,000 

2,929    9,681 

488    4,629 

23,486    19,814 


1899-  1900                             58,992  70,724  13,118 

1900-  01                                61,602  107,752  22,415 

1901-  02   109,715  153,653  20,419 

1902-  03                                69,020  126,730  11,722 

1903-  04   107,260  188,643  24,302 

1904-  05                                17,154  32,254  24,484 

1905-  06   131,172  196,516  24,067  14,938  13,025  20,657 

1906-  07                                87,067  128,024  10,307  3,878   

1907-  08                                98,609  151,363  11,958  2,208   

1908-  09   208,383  243,969  41,708  3,263  17,858 

1909-  10   170,139  249,990  48,054  22,516  21,883 

1910-  11   361,268  501,964  94,465  77,981  18,386 

1911-  12   189,334  226,094  44,242  70,634  10,482 

1912-  13   389,084  586,566  106,982  172,208  94,272 

1913-  14   214,821  241,243  83,904  211,775  64,437 


3,198 


30,705 
29,921 


Various 


25.470 
13,420 
15,371 
22,735 
21,068 
2,413 
18,152 
52,546 
46,249 
73,840 
25,157 


Total 
149,515 
200,094 
296,427 
212,587 
388.975 
87,321 
415,740 
252,011 
285,206 
520,792 
530,734 

,106,610 
587,035 

,453,577 
871,258 


made  much  additional  expense.  How- 
ever, it  demonstrated  the  success  of 
refrigeration  for  the  transportation  of 
fruits  and  soon  cars  were  built  espe- 
cially for  the  fruit  trade,  so  that  any 
point  having  sufficient  business  to 
offer  can  secure  efficient  car  service, 
with  competent  men  to  look  after  the 
proper  loading  and  icing  of  the  cars. 
The  first  use  of  ice  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  fruits  was  in  1805,  when  the  ice 
trade  was  extended  to  foreign  coun- 
tries; at  that  time  apples  were  shipped 
even  to  the  Orient.  The  modern 
"Rohn"  system  of  steamship  refrigera- 
tion allows  fruit  transportation  practi- 
cally around  the  globe.  The  first  use 
of  the  refrigerator  car  was  for  the 
transportation  of  oranges  from  Califor- 
nia. The  first  attempt  at  carrying  very 
perishable  fruits  was  in  1868,  when  the 
first  attempt  at  carrying  carloads  of 
strawberries  under  refrigeration  was 
made  by  Mr.  Davis  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. This  and  following  attempts 
failed — the  first  successful  car  being 
sent  in  1872  from  Anna,  Illinois,  to 
Chicago — these  berries  having  been 
pre-cooled.  This  constituted  the  first 
use  of  pre-cooling  as  applied  to  the 
transportation  of  fruits.  Today  the 
refrigerator  car  and  steamer  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  fruit  trade. 
Cold  storage  of  fruit  has  been  practiced 
ever  since  the  first  storage  of  ice,  or 
even  before  that  time  when  perishable 
products  were  stored  in  cellars.  Today 
the  cold  storage  industry  is  very  neces- 


TABLE    VII — EXPORTS    OF    FRUITS  FROM 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


1900 

Dried  apples .  $2,247,861 
Green  and 

fresh  apples.  1,444,655 

Oranges    271,468 

1900 

Prunes   $1,646,332 

Raisins   139,698 

Other  green,  ripe 
&  dried  fruits  2,545,451 


1910 
$2,056,292 

3,175,433 
2,213,905 

1910 
$4,016,554 

417,403 


/9/2 
$4,545,971 

5,409,946 
3,022,859 
1912 
$4,969,053 
1,351,986 


♦2,119,210  *3,812,304 


'Including  apricots,  peaches  and  pears. 


1900 

Apricots  

Peaches,  dri'd   

Pears,  fresh  

1900 

Canned  fruits  $3,127,278 
Other  pre- 
served fruits  63,448 
Total  fruits.  .11,486,172 


Total  Nuts 
(I  Peanuts) 

1900  $156,490 

1910   381,063 

1912   608,938 


1910 
$1,218,423 

151,520 

302,958 

1910 
$2,656,019 

176,474 
18,504,591 

Total 
Agricultural 

Exports 
$844,616,530 
871,158,425 
1,048,433,768 


1912 
$1,888,855 
422,766 
784,627 
79/2 
$4,012,463 

136,870 
30,354,700 
Per  Cent 
Fruit  in 
Exports 
1.3% 
2.1% 
2.9% 


sary,  as  it  permits  of  a  longer  period 
of  sale  and  consumption  and  to  a  large 
extent  prevents  glutting  the  market. 

Small  Fruits 

The  acreage  of  all  classes  of  small 
fruits  decreased  between  1899  and  1909 
from  a  total  of  309,770  to  272,460  acres, 
or  12  per  cent;  likewise  the  total  pro- 
duction was  7.9  per  cent  less,  the  only 
crop  with  an  increased  production 
being  cranberries.  Small  fruits  in  gen- 
eral are  grown  rather  uniformly 
throughout  the  United  States.  In 
acreage  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
head  the  list,  but  many  states  produce 
crops  excelling  the  New  Jersey  crop  in 
value.      Strawberries  come  from  all 
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TABLE  VIII— SMALL  FRUITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1909  CENSUS 

Production 
Total  Value  in  1909 

in  1909               (Quarts)  Acreage 

All  small  fruits  $29,974,481           426,565,863  272,460 

Strawberries                                                       17,613,926           255,702,035  143,045 

Blackberries  and  dewberries                             3,909,831            55,343,570  49,004 

Raspberries  and  loganberries                             5,132,277            60,918,196  48,668 

Currants                                                                  790,431            10,448,532  7,862 

Gooseberries                                                            517,034              5,282,843  4,765 

All  other  small  fruits                                         1,810,982            38,870,687  19,116 


Relative 

Value 
Per  cent 
100 
58.8 
13.0 
17.6 
2.8 
1.8 
6.0 


TABLE  IX— OBCHABD  FBUITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


100.0 


Total  Value 

All  orchard  crops  $140,867,347 

Apples    83,231,492 

Peaches  and  nectarines    28,781,078 

Pears   7,910,600 

Plums  and  prunes    10,299,495 

Cherries    7,231,160 

Apricots    2,884,119 


Quinces 


517,243 


Production 
(Bushels) 
216,083,695 
147,522,318 
35,470,276 
8,840,733 
15,480,170 
4,126,099 
4,150,263 
428,672 


1909  CENSUS 

Increase  Relative 


Over 
1899,  Pet. 
1.8 
15.9 
133.0 
33.4 
76.6 
43.6 
57.1 


Value 
Pet. 
100 
59.1 
20.4 
5.6 
7.3 
5.1 
2.0 
0.3 


sections  of  the  country,  but  the  South 
Atlantic  States  are  the  heaviest  pro- 
ducers, having  in  1909  a  crop  worth 
$3,565,529,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  value  of  the  strawberry  crop  of 
the  Union,  on  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  acreage  devoted  to  that  crop. 
Taking  the  country  over  strawberries 
were  produced  in  1909  on  about  one- 
half  of  the  land  devoted  to  small  fruits 
and  represented  about  three-fourths  of 
their  total  value.  The  production  of 
blackberries  is  widely  distributed,  but 
the  country's  supply  of  currants,  rasp- 
berries and  gooseberries  comes  mainly 
from  the  North  and  West.  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin 
produce  most  of  our  cranberries.  The 
increase  of  value  of  small  fruits  is  not 
given  for  the  different  crops  separately, 
but  as  a  whole  the  berries  showed  an 
increase  of  19.8  per  cent  of  value  with 
a  decrease  of  7.9  per  cent  in  total  pro- 
duction. 

Orchard  Fruits 

The  1909  census  shows  a  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  trees  of  each  kind  of 
fruit  since  the  census  of  1899,  but  the 
total  production  had  increased  slightly 
during  that  time  and  the  total  value  of 
the  crop  had  increased  68.2  per  cent. 
This  last  figure  represented  2.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  all  farm  crops. 
The  production  of  fruit  is  a  business  in 
every  state  of  the  Union,  but  the  trade 
looks  to  California  and  New  York  for 
about  25  per  cent  of  its  domestic 
orchard  fruits.  Apples  are  the  most 
important  of  our  orchard  fruit,  their 
value  in  1909  being  59.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  all  orchard  fruits,  or  about 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  for  all 
crops.  Although  apple  production  is 
widely  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States,  New  York  leads  with 
15.6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
crop,  her  nearest  rival  being  Pennsyl- 
vania with  about  two-fifths  of  that 
amount.  Peaches  are  grown  more  or 
less  in  all  states,  but  California  sup- 
plies 14.3  per  cent  of  the  trade,  fol- 
lowed by  Georgia  and  New  York,  each 
supplying  about  7  per  cent.  Three- 
eighths  of  the  supply  of  pears  comes 
from  California  and  New  York,  the  re- 
mainder coming  fairly  uniformly  from 
all  sections.  Of  our  plums  and  prunes 
about  four-fifths  of  the  total  crop 
comes  from  the  Pacific  States  (mainly 
California  and  Oregon),  although  the 
section  has  only  about  two-fifths  of  the 


100.0 


total  number  of  these  fruit  trees.  In 
the  production  of  cherries  California, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio  lead  the 
country,  but  in  area  devoted  to  this 
crop  the  order  of  most  importance  is 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
California.  98  per  cent  of  our  apri- 
cots come  from  California,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  trees  in  a  few  other  other 
states.  The  quince  crop  can  scarcely 
be  considered  commercially,  a  few 
home  trees  being  found  in  nearly  all 
states,  their  small  surplus  being  ample 
for  the  local  markets. 

The  Production  of  Grapes 

Our  grape  crop  has  had  a  picturesque 
history  since  the  first  vain  attempts  in 
colonial  days.  Ohio  and  Missouri  have 
in  turn  led  the  other  states  in  pro- 
duction, but  today  63  per  cent  of  our 
crop  comes  from  California,  New  York 
and  Michigan.  Practically  all  of  our 
"European"  grapes  are  produced  in 
California,  whereas  New  York  and 
Michigan  can  produce  only  native 
American  grapes  of  the  Concord  type. 
The  grape  crop  for  1909  was  valued  at 
$22,027,961— an  increase  of  57.1  per 
cent  over  the  value  in  1899.  The  total 
production  in  1909  was  2,571,065,205 
pounds. 

Tropical  Fruits 
The  total  value  of  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  fruits  trebled  in  the  ten 
years  between  the  twelfth  and  the  thir- 
teenth census  figures.  The  production 
of  citrus  fruits  alone  increased  231.3 
per  cent.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruit  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  grown  in 
California  and  Florida,  the  former  pro- 
ducing 67.8  per  cent  and  Florida  28.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  valuation.  Of  the 
oranges  nearly  three-fourths  are  pro- 
duced in  California, 
most  of  the  remain- 
der coming  from 
Florida.  Nearly  the 
entire  domestic  sup- 
ply of  lemons  comes 
from  California. 
Although  California 
produces  a  few  grape 
fruits,  the  dealers  re- 
ceive nearly  the  entire 
supply  from  Florida. 
No  other  class  of  fruit 
has  increased  in  pro- 
duction and  popular- 
ity in  the  past  decade 


as  has  the  grapefruit  or  pomelo.  The 
other  citrus  fruits  are  unimportant; 
these  are  limes,  tangerines  and  kum- 
quats,  chiefly  from  Florida,  and  man- 
darines from  Louisiana.  The  production 
of  figs  is  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  Southern  states,  although  California 
leads  with  two-fifths  of  the  crop.  Ari- 
zona and  California  control  the  domes- 
tic supply  of  olives — a  crop  which  has 
trebled  in  the  last  decade.  Florida  is  the 
only  source  of  supply  within  the  United 
States  for  pineapples,  bananas,  avo- 
cado pears  and  mangoes.  The  guavas 
are  known  only  in  California  and 
Florida,  and  loquats  only  in  the  former. 
The  native  supply  of  pomegranates  and 
dates  comes  from  several  of  the  South- 
ern and  Southwestern  States.  The 
Japanese  persimmon  is  produced  only 
in  California,  Florida  and  Texas. 

Seasons  for  Fruits 
In  general  the  season  for  apple  sell- 
ing mav  be  told  bv  the  following  table 
(1912-13) : 

TABLE  XI— SEASON  FOR  APPLES— PER 
CENT  OF  SALES  BY  MONTHS 


San 

Month 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Francisco 

July   

...  0.7% 

1.2% 

2.1% 

August  .... 
September  . 

.  .  3.3 

3.3 

10.4 

...  6.3 

8.9 

19.5 

.  .    31 . 7 

23.8 

44.2 

November  . 

. ..  32.8 

23.6 

12.9 

12.0 

16.4 

2.4 

January 

...  3.9 

2.7 

4.0 

3.8 

6.4 

1.6 

March   

...  3.5 

6.9 

0.6 

April   

...  1.7 

4.7 

0.6 

May   

...  1.3 

1.7 

0.05 

0.1 

0.4 

2.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  amounts  of  apples  handled  by 
different  markets  may  be  estimated  by 
the  following  examples  (1912-13) : 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  785,663  barrels; 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  309,158;  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  295,996;  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
157,101,  and  San  Francisco,  California, 
111,601  barrels. 

The  orange  is  a  fruit  which  has  a 
more  even  distribution  throughout  the 
year  than  has  the  apple.  A  glance  at 
the  following  table  will  show  the  dis- 
tribution according  to  months: 

TABLE  XII— SEASON  FOR  ORANGES— PER 
CENT  OF  SALES  BY  MONTHS  (1912-13) 
Month  Boston    Cincinnati  New  York 

July  

August   

September    0.2% 

October   1.4 

November    13.3 

December   31 .3 

January    17.7 

February    18.2 

March    13.0 

April    2.8 

May    1.4 

June    0.7 


1.5% 

2.0 

0.9 

1.1 

6.2 
29.3 
11.1 
15.7 
13.8 

8.2 

6.2 

4.0 


r 


100.0 


100.0 


4.5% 
3.5 
2.3 
4.8 
6.8 
12.5 
9.8 
12.5 
10.4 
12.0 
12.9 
8.0 

100.0 


1'ABLE  X— TBOPICAL  AND  SUB-TBOPICAL  FRUITS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES— 1909 


Total  value 

Non-citrus  fruits  in  1909 

Figs   $  803,810 

Pineapples   734,090 

Olives    404,574 

Bananas    5,661 

Avocado  pears   10,100 

Guavas    11,628 

Mangoes    5,739 

Persimmons  (Jap)  ....  9,087 

Loquats    5,880 

Pomegranates    4,203 

Dates    533 

Citrus  fruits 

Oranges    17,566,464 

Lemons    2,993,738 

Grapefruit    2,060,610 

Limes    12,478 

Tangerines   68,770 

Mandarines    6,553 

Kumquats    2.826 


Production 
in  1909 

35.060,395  pounds 

778,651  crates 

16,405,493  pounds 

10,060  bunches 

4,920  crates 

354,062  pounds 

5,278  pounds 

6,723  bushels 

4,541  boxes 

152,825  pounds 

9,947  pounds 

19,187,481  boxes 
2,770,313  boxes 
1,189,250  boxes 
11,318  boxes 
38,752  boxes 
3,890  boxes 
1,112  boxes 


Increase  of 
production 
over  1899 
178.3% 
672.6% 
220.6'-, 
Not  given 
Not  given 
—78.8% 
Not  given 

148.1% 
Not  given 
Not  given 
Not  given 

217.0% 
215.9% 
3738.7% 
—50.0% 
Not  given 
Not  given 
Not  given 
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In  general  the  season  of  the  greatest 
movement  of  fruits  is  (varying  with 
locality):  Pears,  August  to  October; 
peaches,  June  to  September;  plums  and 
primes,  September  to  October;  cherries, 
June  to  July;  grapes,  August  to  Novem- 
ber; strawberries,  March  to  July;  rasp- 
berries, blackberries  and  currants, 
June  to  August;  cranberries,  September 
to  October;  pineapples,  May  to  June; 
oranges  (Louisiana),  October  to  Feb- 
ruary; oranges  (California),  November 
to  March,  and  oranges  (Florida),  De- 
cember to  March. 

Value  of  Fruits 

It  is  a  matter  of  painful  knowledge 
to  everyone  that  the  production  of 
foodstuffs  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
demand,  the  result  being  increased 
prices.  But  there  is  a  wide  variation 
in  the  rate  of  increase  of  value  of  the 
different  farm  products,  and  this  ex- 
ceeds in  nearly  all  cases  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  population. 

TABLE  XIII— PRICES  OF  FARM  PRODUCE 
Average  Value  Per  Unit  Increase 


Increase 

in  Pro- 

Crop — Unit 

1909 

1899 

Amount 

Pel.  duction 

All  crops. .  . 

66.6 

83.0 

All  cereals .  . 

76.5 

79.8 

Hay  &  forage, 

18.45 

$6.11 

$2.34 

38.4 

70.2 

Potatoes,  bu. 
Small  fruits, 

0.42 

0.35 

0.07 

18.8 

69.2 

quart  .... 

0.07 

0.054 

0.016 

30.1 

19.8 

Orchard 

fruits,  bu. 

0.65 

0.39 

0.26 

65.3 

68.2 

Nuts,  lb. 
Population  . 

0.07 

0.04 

0.03 

46.5 

128.1 

21.0 

Fruit  An  Antedote  for  Booze 

In  the  December  American  Magazine 
Henry  Detmers  writes  a  little  article 
entitled,  "A  New  Cure  for  Drink."  Mr. 
Detmers  says  that  he  has  been  in  the 
saloon  business  for  twenty  years.  He 
is  not  a  drinker  himself  and  none  of  his 
sons  drink.  Out  of  his  experience  he 
recommends  the  following  cure  for  the 
liquor  habit:  I  found  early  in  my  ex- 
perience that  as  a  general  rule — there 
are  exceptions,  of  course — a  regular 
consumer  of  fruit  was  not  a  very  good 
customer  in  my  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  typical  "booze  lighter"  seldom 
touches  fruit.  I  always  kept  some 
apples  behind  the  bar  for  my  own  use, 
and  I  often  experimentally  offered  one 
to  a  "star  customer,"  who  almost  in- 
variably refused.  The  more  I  looked 
into  this  matter  the  more  firmly  I  be- 
came convinced  that  these  two  habits 
clash.  Not  caring  to  have  my  boys 
acquire  the  one,  I  inoculated  them  with 
the  other,  and  I  have  found  that  the 
fruit-eating  habit  early  acquired  acts  as 
a  perfect  antidote  to  the  liquor  habit. 

I  mention  apples  especially  because 
they  are  something  like  bread,  one 
never  tires  of  them,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  peaches,  pears  and 
oranges.  And  apples,  thanks  to  cold 
storage,  can  be  had  every  day  of  the 
school  year.    Why  shouldn't  the  apple 


habit  be  cultivated  in  the  public  schools 
at  public  expense?  School  trustees 
could  advertise  for  bids  to  supply  the 
school.  Then  by  means  of  a  push-the- 
button  contrivance  placed  at  the  boys' 
and  girls'  exits,  each  child  could  get  his 
apple  as  he  marched  out  to  play  at 
recess  time.  Two  apples  a  day  would 
do  the  work.  Children  have  a  veritable 
craving  for  fruit. 

Please  understand  I  have  no  ax  to 
grind.  I  do  not  own  a  single  apple  tree. 
I  have  never  claimed  to  have  discov- 
ered that  fruit  juices  act  as  a  liquor 
antidote,  although  I  have  talked  it  for 
twenty-five  years.  Some  three  years 
ago  an  article  appeared  which  claimed 
a  Nebraska  physician  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  theory.  The  good  doctor  and  I 
will  never  quarrel  over  it.  He  can  have 
the  glory.  I  do  not  need  it.  I  am  only 
too  glad  to  see  that  my  views  have 
gained  some  scientific  backing. 

If  you  remove  the  desire  for  drink, 
the  liquor  question  will  solve  itself, 
and  while  poverty  may  not  be  banished, 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  will 
be  much  improved,  and  even  if  my 
scheme  is  never  adopted,  I  will  feel  a 
thousand  times  repaid  for  my  pains  if 
I  can  only  convince  the  mothers  of  our 
country,  those  who  have  the  means  to 
do  so,  that  to  implant  the  fruit  habit  in 
their  children  is  the  best  assurance  for 
a  temperate  life. 


The  Development  of  the  Apple  from  the  Flower 

By  O.  M.  Osborne,  Head  of  Horticultural  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Lewiston,  Idaho 


THE  development  of  the  apple  from 
the  flower  is  a  very  complex  bio- 
logical process.  The  study  of  this 
development  has  been  entirely  limited 
in  the  past  to  the  field  of  botany.  It  is 
now,  however,  demanding  a  close  and 
careful  study  from  all  of  the  horticul- 
turists throughout  the  world,  for  it  has 
been  found  that  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  fruit,  the  yield  per  acre  and  the 
time  for  spraying  are  all  dependent 
upon  environmental  conditions  during 
blossoming  time  that  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent under  the  control  of  man.  To  un- 
derstand these  environmental  condi- 
tions, let  us  begin  with  the  flower  itself. 
In  plate  I  is  a  longitudinal  section  of 
a  fully  opened  blossom.  If  each  part  is 
carefully  studied  it  will  be  found  that 
every  one  has  an  important  part  to  play 
in  the  formation  and  development  of 
the  fruit.  Although  not  constituting 
any  part  of  the  fruit  and  although  drop- 
ping off  within  a  few  days,  the  beauti- 
ful white  and  pink  petals  serve  as  an 
attraction  for  the  honey  bees  which 
visit  the  flower  to  obtain  the  nectar 
from  the  nectar  glands.  The  nectar 
glands  are  not  shown  in  this  cut,  but 
they  lie  at  the  base  of  the  petals  on  the 
inner  side.  After  nectar  has  undergone 
a  partial  digestion  inside  the  bee  it  be- 
comes honey. 

While  climbing  about  the  flower  to 
reach  the  nectar  the  bee  brushes 
against  the  stamens  or  the  male  parts 
of  the  flower.  From  the  little  sac-like 
enlargements  or  anthers  at  the  top  of 
the  stamens  it  receives  a  deposit  of  a 


powdery  substance  called  pollen  (the 
fecundating  cells).  You  are  likely 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  a  bee  laden 
with  pollen.  If  the  little  winged  crea- 
ture is  closely  examined  it  will  be 
found  that  it  carries  the  pollen  in  little 
collecting  baskets  formed  of  stiff  hairs 
on  the  tibia  of  each  hind  leg.    Under  a 
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low-power  hand  lens  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  pollen  catches  onto  other  parts 
of  the  bee's  body.  Now  when  the  bee 
rises  to  fly  to  a  second  flower  (and  it 
visits  only  one  kind  of  a  flower  on  a 
single  trip)  it  may  brush  off  a  little 
pollen  on  the  top  of  the  stigma  of  the 
first  flower,  but  since  the  stigma  is 
raised  above  the  stamens,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram,  the  chances 
are  not  as  great  as  when  the  bee  alights 
on  a  second  flower.  When  it  alights  on 
the  second  flower  it  is  almost  certain 
to  brush  off  a  little  pollen  upon  it,  due 
to  the  stigma  being  situated  above  the 
anthers,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
pollen  so  deposited  adheres  readily  on 
account  of  a  sticky  substance  upon  the 
stigma.      Hence    the    flower  invites 


through  its  friend,  the  bee,  cross-pol- 
lination, and  aims  to  prevent  self-pol- 
lination by  having  the  stigmas  located 
far  above  the  anthers,  as  before  men- 
tioned. Without  the  aid  of  the  bees 
but  very  little,  if  any,  pollen  would  ever 
reach  the  stigma,  for  the  pollen  of  the 
apple  is  a  triflle  sticky  and,  unlike  that 
of  the  corn  tassle,  ragweed  and  several 
other  familiar  plants  which  are  pow- 
dery, it  cannot  be  distributed  by  the 
wind. 

After  the  pollen  has  been  deposited 
upon  the  stigma  each  individual  grain 
begins  to  expand,  due  to  the  food  and 
the  stimulus  present  in  the  sticky 
sugary  substance  on  the  stigma.  Soon 
each  grain  sends  out  a  tube  called  a 
pollen  tube,  which  penetrates  the  top 
of  the  stigma  and  grows  down  through 
the  style  to  the  ovary,  where  it  reaches 
the  ovules  shown  in  the  diagram.  It 
here  penetrates  a  very  minute  opening 
at  the  apex  of  the  ovule,  called  the 
micropyle,  and  transfers  a  male  nu- 
cleus into  the  egg  cell  within  the  ovlue. 
The  male  sexual  nucleus  there  unites 
with  the  female  nucleus  of  the  egg  cell 
and  completes  the  process  of  fertiliza- 
tion. From  this  union  develops  a  cell 
containing  protoplasm,  the  nirtogenous 
living  substance  of  which  the  most 
rapidly-growing  parts  of  plants  are 
mainly  composed.  Each  little  ovule  in 
which  this  pollination  took  place  grad- 
ually develops  into  an  apple  seed.  The 
different  stages  of  this  seed  develop- 
ment are  shown  in  the  series  of  plates 
Nos.  I,  III,  V  and  VI. 
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Denney  &  Company 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes 

Before  making  arrangements  for  this  season's  business 
get  acquainted  with  our  record  and  manner  of  handling 
Northwestern  Fruits.  Several  successful  seasons  make 
it  worth  your  time  to  investigate  our  methods.  We  are 
no  experimenters  and  have  shown  our  ability  to  dispose 
of  our  shipments  on  f.o.b.  orders. 

Represented  In  All  Leading  Markets 
Main  Office,  Chicago,  Illinois 


By  experimentation  extending  through 
a  number  of  years  it  has  been  found 
that  if  many  of  the  ovules  in  the  apple 
flower  fail  to  become  fertilized  (which 
of  course  results  in  undeveloped  seeds) 
that  the  apple  will  either  lack  size  or 
symmetry,  or  both.    Since  this  condi- 


tion is  true  the  fruitgrower  should  en- 
deavor to  furnish  conditions  which 
will  cause  every  flower  which  is  to 
bear  fruit  to  become  thoroughly  fer- 
tilized. To  bring  about  good  fertiliza- 
tion, thorough  pollination  is  absolutely 
necessary.  What  does  this  process  of 
pollination  mean  to  the  fruitgrower? 
It  means  that  it  is  a  potent  factor,  first, 
in  the  quantity  of  production  and,  sec- 
ond, in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  process  in  which  the  flowers  and 
the  bees  co-operate  for  each  others' 
good,  a  process  which  is  often  termed 
symbiosis.    It  is  a  process  where  a 


member  of  the  plant  kingdom  has  modi- 
fied its  structure  for  the  purpose  of 
reaping  a  benefit  from  a  member  of  the 
animal  kingdom  (in  this  case  the  honey 
bee)  as  a  pollen  distributor  and  has 
offered  the  sweet  nectar  as  a  reward. 
Since  the  pollination  of  the  apple  flow- 
ers is  performed  almost  solely  by  the 
honey  bee  it  behooves  the  fruitgrower 
to  have  bees  in  abundance  in  his 
orchard.  It  can  only  be  determined  ex- 
perimentally whether  or  not  the  num- 
ber of  bees  existing  in  an  orchard  is 
sutlicient.  The  experiment  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  fruitgrower  by  placing 
a  hive  of  bees  at  one  end  or  in  one  cor- 
ner of  a  large  orchard  and  then  ob- 
serving the  amount  and  shape  of  the 
fruit  set.  This  method  of  determining 
whether  bees  are  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance is  of  course  expensive,  for  any 
lack  of  them  results  in  a  shortening 
of  the  fruit  crop.    Hence  it  is  well  to 


insure  against  the  possibility  of  loss  by 
keeping  a  few  hives  of  bees  distributed 
through  the  orchard.  Bees  not  only 
will  often  increase  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  fruit  but  incidentally 


will  furnish  the  fruitgrower  with  wax 
for  grafting  and  with  honey  for  the 
home. 

While  bees  are  necessary  in  every 
orchard  to  carry  on  the  work  of  pol- 
lination, successful  pollination  can 
only  occur  where  the  different  varie- 
ties are  set  out  with  reference  to  the 
time  of  blossoming.  Only  certain  vari- 
eties of  apples  will  pollinize  well  to- 
gether. It  is  therefore  obvious  that 
their  time  of  blossoming  must  be  the 
same.  In  order  to  produce  fruit  not 
only  should  the  time  of  blossoming  be 
Continued  on  page  26 
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NOT  AN  EXPERIMENT 

The  Cutler  Fruit  Grader 

Simple,  durable,  accurate  and  tested  by  experience 


A  double  capacity  CUTLER  GRADER  as  it  now  stands  in  the  packing  house  of  the  Hood  River  Apple  and  Storage  Com- 
pany, after  handling  over  40,000  boxes  last  season.    Read  what  they  say  below. 

We  ask  you  as  businesslike  fruit  growers  to  read  and  weigh  well  every  word  of  this  advertisement.  We  not  only  think  the 
CUTLER  GRADER  will  save  you  money,  but  we  know  it  will,  because  the  records  of  growers  using  this  machine  last  year  prove  that 
this  saving  ranges  between  5  and  7  cents  per  box.  Many  of  our  customers  saved  the  cost  of  their  machines  several  times  over  the  first 
season.  We  not  only  think  it  will  run  successfully  without  breakdown,  but  we  know  it  will,  because  of  the  experience  behind  us. 
A  small  wrench  and  a  screwdriver  are  all  the  tools  you  need.  There  are  no  complicated  parts  to  be  repaired  while  your  men  stand 
idle,  no  springs  to  weaken,  no  vibrating  parts  to  jar  loose. 

Our  prinicple  is  correct  for  fiat,  round  or  long  varieties.  Every  apple  is  measured  cheek  to  cheek.  The  accurate  sizing  almost 
doubles  the  output  of  the  packer  as  proved  by  a  season's  averages.  Again  no  guess  about  this.  The  fruit  is  handled  gently,  no  vio- 
lent action  with  liabaility  of  stem  punctures  or  breakage  of  stems  when  handling  pears.  The  CUTLER  GRADER  will  handle  a 
large  output  in  a  small  space,  and  two  grades  at  once,  even  with  the  smallest  model.  The  carrier  of  this  machine  could  size  and 
deliver  over  1500  boxes  a  day,  but  the  working  capacity  of  anv  machine  is  limited  to  the  volume  that  can  be  packed  at  the  bins.  This 
machine  has  a  greater  working  capacity,  size  for  size,  than  any  other  machine  on  the  market.  This  is  chiefly  because  of  the  ability 
to  control  the  delivery  of  the  fruit  into  the  bins,  allowing  all  the  packers  to  get  to  the  fruit  even  when  the  variety  runs  principally  to 
two  or  three  sizes.  A  machine  without  this  delivery  control  runs  a  variety  of  this  kind  into  a  few  bins,  leaving  the  other  bins  useless, 
cutting  down  the  number  of  packers  that  can  be  used.  It  takes  but  a  moment's  adjustment  of  the  CUTLER  GRADER  to  spread 
these  crowding  sizes  into  adjacent  bins.  Our  small  model  is  admiiably  suited  for  the  individual  grower.  It  handles  two  grades  (a 
very  necessary  feature),  is  only  16  feet  by  7  feet,  requires  less  than  %  horsepower,  and  can  be  enlarged  later  by  addition  of  sections. 


RESULTS— NOT  THEORIES 

Note  what  a  few  of  our  many  satisfied  customers  write  us 
AFTER  A  FULL  SEASON'S  TRIAL 

Hood  River,  June  20,  1914. 
Cutler  Fruit  Grading  Machine  Co.,  Hood  River.  Oregon. 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  further  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
grading  machine  which  we  bought  from  you  last  year,  we  are 
pleased  to  state  that  it  was  a  splendid  success.  We  experienced 
no  trouble  in  operating  the  machine  and  the  exact  records  of  costs 
which  we  have  kept  for  several  years  show  your  machine  saved 
5  cents  per  box.  We  handled  nearly  10,000  boxes  in  a  30x40  tent, 
and  realize  that  without  your  machine  to  move  the  fruit  quickly 
we  undoubtedly  would  have  lost  heavily  from  bad  picking  weather. 
Your  method  of  sorting  the  fruit,  where  the  sorter  inspects  each 
apple  as  he  places  it  in  the  carrier,  proved  very  satisfactory  to  us, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  your 
machine  where  accurate  sorting  is  desired.  The  machine,  we 
believe,  paid  for  itself  several  times  over  the  first  season  and  we 
wish  you  every  success.  Yours  truly,  DICKERSON  &  PECK, 
(signed)  W.  B.  Dickerson. 


Hood  River,  Oregon.  May  28,  1914. 
Cutler  Fruit  Grading  Machine  Co.,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  your  inquiry,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that 
the  machine  which  you  installed  in  my  packing  house  last  fall 
saved  me  from  6  to  7  cents  per  box,  and  made  it  possible  to  handle 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  packing  room  than  we 
could  in  previous  years.  The  two  regular  packers  whom  I  employed 
averaged  121  boxes  each  in  10  hours  through  the  entire  season. 
These  same  packers,  working  for  me  the  previous  year,  did  not 
average  over  65  boxes  each  per  day.  The  machine  paid  for  itself 
several  times  over  in  the  one  season.  Very  trulv  yours,  (signed) 
W.  E.  SHERMAN,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

May  28,  1914. 

Cutler  Fruit  Grading  Mtchine  Co..  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  used  one  of  your  double  capacity  Grading 
Machines  last  season  from  October  1st  to  January  4th.  without 
any  loss  of  time,  due  to  the  machine,  and  packed  out  over  40.000 
boxes.  We  found  that  eight  men  sorting  and  feeding  into  the 
machine  brought  our  daily  output  up  to  an  average  of  800  boxes 
per  day,  when  running  full  crew.  We  believe  your  machine  to  be 
superior  to  the  other  makes  that  we  have  seen  or  used.  Yours 
verv  trulv.  (signed)  THE  HOOD  RIVER  APPLE  &  STORAGE 
CO.",  Per  M.  M.  Hill. 


Demand  is  active  and  our  output  is  limited,  so  write  before  it  is  too  late  to 

The  Cutler  Fruit  Grading  Machine  Co.,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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California  State  Fruitgrowers' 
Convention 

By  E.  H.  Shepard. 

THIS  convention  was  held  at  Davis, 
California,  June  1st  to  6th,  and  was 
the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  con- 
vention of  fruitgrowers  I  have  ever 
attended.  It  was  held  on  the  Experi- 
ment Station  Farm  at  Davis,  consisting 
of  720  acres,  which  is  operated  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. About  200  students  are  taking 
courses  at  the  Experiment  Farm  and 
are  engaged  in  practical  work  of  gen- 
eral farming  of  all  kinds,  that  is,  the 
students  attend  the  courses  and  do  the 
actual  work  on  the  farm,  and  conse- 
quently get  both  the  scientific  and 
practical  side  of  the  work  at  the  same 
time.  The  program  was  arranged  by 
Professor  A.  J.  Cooke,  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
California.  The  arrangement  of  the 
program  and  the  place  of  meeting  was 
original  and  new.  Every  other  fruit 
convention  I  have  attended  has  been 
a  continued  series  of  lectures  all  in  one 
room,  covering  a  period  of  three  days 
or  less.  This  meeting  lasted  a  week. 
At  every  hour  in  the  day  there  were 
seven  lectures,  addresses  or  talks  being 
given  on  different  subjects,  so  that 
every  fruitgrower  could  pick  out  the 
particular  subjects  in  which  he  was 
most  interested. 

Among  the  principal  kinds  of  fruit 
that  were  covered  were  prunes, 
peaches,  apples,  plums,  pears,  cherries, 
grapes,  oranges,  lemons  and  olives. 
However,  addresses  were  delivered  in 
reference  to  the  production  of  every 
kind  of  fruit  that  is  grown  in  the  State 
of  California.  In  addition  to  this  there 
were  splendid  addresses  on  the  differ- 


ent problems  connected  with  the 
orchard  business,  such  as  control  of 
the  codling  moth,  aphis,  red  spider, 
San  Jose  scale  and  other  insects  and 
pests.  A  series  of  addresses  were  also 
given  on  pathological  troubles  and  also 
a  series  of  lectures  on  other  important 
matters  in  connection  with  the  fruit 
industry,  such  as  pollination,  cultiva- 
tion, pruning,  spraying,  inter-cropping, 
wine  making,  grape  culture,  fertiliza- 
tion, co-operative  farm  credits,  frost 
damage,  decay  of  fruit  in  storage  and 
in  transit  and  other  subjects  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

The  plan  of  holding  the  convention 
at  the  Experimental  Farm  was  cer- 
tainly a  success  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  an  excellent  idea  if  state  horticul- 
tural conventions  could  be  held  at  agri- 
cultural colleges  during  the  vacation 
periods  in  the  summer  or  winter.  The 
agricultural  colleges  furnish  just  the 
kind  of  opportunity  that  is  needed. 
The  various  class  or  lecture  rooms 
could  be  used  for  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions on  different  topics,  so  the 
prune  grower  would  not  be  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  talks  on  apples,  in 
which  he  is  not  interested.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  overcome  what  to 
me  seems  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
ture in  the  usual  arrangement  of  pro- 
grams. It  would  enable  the  grower  to 
select  the  subject  in  which  he  was 
most  interested  and  at  the  same  time 
during  every  minute  of  attendance  en- 
able him  to  listen  to  the  subjects  or 
discussions  on  matters  of  practical 
value  instead  of  compelling  him  to 
listen  to  a  discussion  on  some  kind  of 
fruit  or  some  matter  in  which  he  was 
not  interested.  There  is  nothing  that 
makes  a  grower  tired  more  quickly 
than  to  listen  to  a  long  address  on 
something  in  which  he  has  no  particu- 
lar interest  while  waiting  to  hear  some- 
thing else. 

The  California  idea  of  having  a  re- 
cess of  one-half  hour  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  gave  growers  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  perhaps  what  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  meet- 
ing,— the  individual  discussions  with 
each  other  about  their  own  practical 
experiences.  A  part  of  the  afternoon 
could  be  devoted  to  some  general  sub- 
ject in  the  auditorium  in  which  practi- 
cally all  fruitgrowers  would  be  inter- 
ested, such  as  an  address  on  the  mar- 
keting problem,  association  work  or 
co-operation  and  financing.  The  even- 
ing addresses  could  be  broader  and 


consist  of  a  general  course  of  lectures, 
and  could  be  made  entertaining  and  in- 
teresting for  the  general  public  as  well 
by  having  stereoptican  lectures  on  sub- 
jects that  would  be  instructive  and  in- 
teresting to  all  people  engaged  in  farm- 
ing or  living  in  the  country.  Such  sub- 
jects as  good  roads,  rural  life,  country 
schools,  farm  credits,  etc.,  could  be 
discussed. 

The  ideas  I  have  suggested  in  this 
article  are  not  at  all  original  on  my 
part,  but  are  the  ideas  as  carried  out 
in  the  California  Fruitgrowers'  Con- 
vention, which  was  most  successful  and 
the  largest  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
that  state.  Over  1,000  fruitgrowers  at- 
tended this  meeting,  although  it  was 
held  at  a  time  when  many  were  en- 
gaged in  harvesting  strawberries,  cher- 
ries, apricots  and  peaches. 

California  is  a  very  large  state,  in 
fact  so  large  you  could  place  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey  on  the  map  of  Califor- 
nia and  still  have  space  left.  The  state 
is  very  long,  being  about  800  miles  in 
length,  so  therefore  the  summer  meet- 
ing is  generally  held  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  and  the  winter  meet- 
ing in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
The  idea  of  holding  the  convention  at 
the  Experimental  Farm,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  was  very  practical  because, 
being  vacation  time,  the  dormitories 
were  used  for  guests  and  bed  or  room 
could  be  secured  for  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar.  The  large  dining  room  was 
used  and  as  good  a  meal  as  anybody 
could  wish  was  served  for  35  cents. 
The  matter  of  expense  is  quite  an  item 
with  the  fruitgrower  in  attending  meet- 
ings of  this  kind,  and  by  holding  such 
a  meeting  at  the  colleges  the  expense 
while  in  attendance  could  be  made  very 
much  less  than  in  a  large  city,  where 
fruitgrowers  would  be  compelled  to 
board  at  a  hotel,  which  would  cost  con- 
siderably more. 

In  all  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
there  are  very  excellent  exhibits  and 
collections  of  all  the  different  insects, 
pests  and  diseases,  showing  their  life 
history.  Arrangements  could  be  made 
for  an  hour  a  day  in  each  of  these 
rooms,  in  which  a  number  of  the  pro- 
fessors, assistants  and  instructors  could 
assemble  to  explain  and  instruct  the 
fruitgrower.  This  is  among  the  most 
important  reasons  for  suggesting  that 
fruitgrowers'  meetings  be  held  at  agri- 


Before  making  your  final  decis- 
ion regarding  the  purchase  of  a 
fruit  sizing  machine  take  the 
trouble  to  drop  us  a  post  card 
asking  for  our  catalogue.  It  will 
take  you  only  a  minute  to  do 
this  and  we  are  confident  the 
effort  will  not  be  wasted.  We 
believe  we  can  show  you  the 
most  practical  fruit  sizing  ma- 
chine on  the  market. 
Hundreds  of  our  machines  have  given  efficient  service  for  the  past  two  years. 


THE  WESTERN  FRUIT  GRADER  AND  MEG.  COMPANY, 


Grand  Junction 
Colorado 
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cultural  colleges.    It  is  always  more  or 
less   difficult   to  secure  speakers  for 
fruitgrowers'  conventions  on  account 
of  the  expense  in  attending,  including 
railroad  fare  and  hotel  hills.  Usually 
in  the  Northwest  the  speakers  are  in- 
vited to  attend  and  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses.   In  order  to  secure  the  ahlest 
speakers,  that  is  the  most  eminent  men 
in  science  on  diseases  and  insect  pests, 
I  helieve  in  future  it  is  going  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  fruitgrowers'  conven- 
tion to  arrange  to  reimburse  the  speak- 
ers who  address  a  meeting  for  their 
traveling  expenses  and  hotel  bills,  that 
is  those  who  attend  from  outside  the 
state.    In  all  agricultural  colleges,  in 
addition  to  the  professors  and  assist- 
ants, there  are  many  instructors  and 
students  taking  a  post-graduate  course 
who  could  be  utilized  and/  furnish  the 
grower  with   an   invaluable   fund  of 
scientific   information   about   the  life 
history  and  development  of  many  dis- 
eases and  pests.    One  other  feature  in 
connection  with  the  California  Fruit- 
growers' Convention  which  impressed 
me  very  forcefully  was  the  meeting  of 
all  the  state  horticultural  commission- 
ers.    In  California  each  county  has 
a   horticultural   commissioner.  Many 
states  have  a  county  inspector,  whose 
position  is  similar  to  the  county  com- 
missioner in  California.    This  confer- 
ence was  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
fruitgrowers  of  California.  Such  a  con- 
ference should  be  held  in  other  states 
at  fruitgrowers'  conventions.    One  fea- 
ture of  scientific  importance  was  the 
meetings  of  plant  pathologists  and  en- 
tomologists.    While   these   were  too 
sicentific  for  the  average  fruitgrower, 
still  they  are  of  great  value  to  the 
pathologists  and  entomologists.  Such 
meetings  result  in  a  discussion  of  many 
problems  which  are  in  the  process  of 
solution,  each  giving  his  own  practical 
experience  and  knowledge. 

As  editor  of  "Better  Fruit"  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  asked  to  address  the  meet- 
ing on  "The  Functions  and  Problems 
of  the  Horticultural  Press,"  and  also 
was  requested  to  give  an  address  on 
"The  Problems  of  Securing  Standard- 
ized Apple  Packs"  and  "Fruit  Market- 
ing From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest."  While  the  program  cov- 
ered practically  every  field  of  horti- 
culture endeavor  by  sicentific  and 
practical  men,  I  regret  I  cannot  speak 
individually  of  each  of  the  addresses. 
In  fact  this  would  be  impossible,  for 
the  reason  that  usually  six  or  seven 
addresses  were  taking  place  at  the 
same  time  and  I  was  only  able  to  at- 
tend one  of  them;  therefore  I  shall  have 
to  limit  my  remarks,  first,  to  the  ad- 
dresses which  I  heard  and,  secondly,  to 
those  which  were  broadest  in  their  sig- 
nificance. 

Among  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects  upon  which  talks  or  addresses 
were  given,  with  discussions  following, 
were  "The  Practical  Enforcement  of 
the  California  Horticultural  Quarantine 
Law,"  by  H.  P.  Stabler  of  Yuba  City, 
Fred  Maskew  of  San  Francisco,  Wm. 
Garden  of  Stockton  and  Wm.  Wood  of 
Los  Angeles;  "Our  Future  Labor  Supply 
and  Population,"  by  Simon  J.  Lubin  of 
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Sacramento,  one  of  the  pioneer  success- 
ful merchants  of  that  city;  "Some 
Things  That  Prospective  Settlers  Ought 
to  Know"  and  "Investment  Required  for 
the  Satisfactory  Income,"  by  Dean 
Hunt  of  the  University  of  California; 
"Pollination  of  Fruit  Blossoms,"  by 
Professor  A.  J.  Cooke,  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner;  "Apple  Culture  in 
the  Watsonville  District,"  "Pruning  the 
Apple"  and  "The  Cost  of  Spraying,"  by 
Professor  W.  H.  Volck,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticultural  Commissioners, 
located  at  Watsonville,  the  biggest 
apple-producing  section  in  the  state. 
In  Watsonville  everybody  does  as 
Volck  says. 


Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  whom  every- 
body knows,  manager  of  the  California 
Citrus  Fruitgrowers'  Exchange,  which 
handles  50,000  cars  annually,  and  for- 
merly chief  executive  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Horticulture  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
"The  Fundamental  Principles  in  Co- 
operation as  Applied  to  Agriculture" 
and  "The  California  Fruitgrowers' 
Exchange." 

One  subject  that  probably  created  in 
its  various  phases  more  interest  than 
any  other  was,  "How  Will  California 
Be  Affected  by  the  Passing  of  the  Eight- 
Hour-a-Day  Law."  Several  addresses 
were  given  on  this  subject  under 
various  titles  by  the  following  people: 
Geo.  Hecke,  Woodland;  G.  W.  Pierce, 
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Davis;  Mrs.  Emily  Hoppin,  Woodland; 
Jas.  Mills,  Willows,  and  A.  W.  Morris, 
Woodland.  The  convention  was  unani- 
mously opposed  to  the  eight-hour-a-day 
law  as  applying  to  the  fruit  industry. 
It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
such  a  law  would  mean  millions  of  dol- 


lars of  loss.  The  fruit  crop  matures 
quickly  and  ripens  rapidly.  All  over- 
ripe fruit  is  practically  a  loss.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion,  at  the  present 
time  under  the  present  labor  condi- 
tions, that  inasmuch  as  fruitgrowers 
have  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  their 
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Superior  service,  unexcelled  dining  and  sleeping 
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for  safety  and  comfort. 
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crops  harvested  before  they  become 
too  ripe  that  any  law  that  would  tend 
to  shorten  the  present  hours  would 
mean  an  immense  loss  to  the  fruit- 
grower and  naturally  result  in  the 
quantity  of  fruit  being  shipped  mate- 
rially lessened,  intimately  affecting  the 
consuming  public  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  by  reducing 
the  supply  of  fresh  fruits.  Fresh  fruits 
are  not  only  delightful  but  a  whole- 
some diet,  and  therefore  it  would  seem 
the  public  ought  to  be  interested  in 
opposing  anything  that  would  tend  to 
lessen  the  supply. 

The  "Control  of  Pear  Scab"  was  ably 
discussed  by  Professor  Ralph  E.  Smith 
of  Berkley,  who  also  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Cause  and  Decay  of 
Fruit  in  Transit,"  containing  valuable 
information  for  the  grower. 

Professor  B.  B.  Pratt  of  Berkeley, 
whom  many  fruitgrowers  of  the  North- 
west will  remember,  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting talk  on  "Apple  Handling  and 
Storage"  and  "Pre-Cooling  and  Storage 
of  Pears." 

"The  Codling  Moth  and  Its  Control" 
came  in  for  a  splendid  discussion, 
which  was  indulged  in  by  Professor 
A.  J.  Cooke,  G.  P.  Weldon,  formerly  of 
Colorado;  Dr.  E.  D.  Ball,  director  of  the 
Experiment  Station  of  Logan,  Utah,  and 
others. 

Professor  L.  R.  Jones  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  who  is  regarded  by  many  as 
the  most  eminent  pathologist  in  the 
world,  gave  a  most  instructive  lecture 
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on  "International  State  Relations  in 
Plant-Disease  Control." 

Professor  O.  B.  Whipple  of  Bozeman, 
Montana,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Colorado  Experimental  Station,  gave 
some  interesting  information  in  refer- 
ence to  "Frost  Damage  in  Deciduous 
Orchards." 

Professor  C.  I.  Lewis  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, whose  reputation  is  becoming 
national  as  a  horticulturist,  gave  some 
very  interesting  lectures  on  "Pear  Cul- 
ture in  the  Northwest,"  "Irrigation  of 
Deciduous  Fruit"  and  "The  Loganberry 
Industry  of  Oregon." 

Professor  C.  W.  Woodward  of  Berk- 
ley, California,  gave  a  very  interesting 
exhibition  of  nozzle  action  in  spraying, 
showing  a  nozzle  which  is  used  in 
spraying  elm  trees  in  New  England  for 
the  brown-tail  moth  and  the  gypsy 
moth,  and  illustrating  the  action  of  the 
M.  A.  C.  nozzle,  which  originated  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and 
throws  a  stream  of  spray  in  the  highest 
elm  trees  to  a  height  of  perhaps  100 
feet  or  more. 

Professor  U.  P.  Hedrick,  horticul- 
turist, who  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
most  eminent  horticulturists  in  the 
United  States,  connected  with  the  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Geneva,  New  York, 
gave  some  extremely  interesting  lec- 
tures on  "Improvements  of  Varieties  of 
Fruit  by  Bud  Selection,"  "Root  Stocks 
for  Trees"  and  "Fertilizer  of  Fruit 
Trees." 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  talks 
was  given  by  Professor  A.  D.  Shamel, 
Riverside,  on  "Citrus  Observations  in 
Brazil,"  which  was  illustrated  by  stere- 
optican  views.  Many  years  ago  a  lady 
of  Southern  California  visited  Brazil, 
and  seeing  the  navel  or  seedless 
oranges  made  arrangements  to  have 
the  United  States  government  import 
some  of  these  trees  from  Brazil.  She 
succeeded  in  securing  two,  which  she 
planted  in  her  back  yard,  although  the 
rest  of  the  trees  which  were  sent  to 
other  places  died.  The  variety  was 
named  "The  Washington  Navel  Orange." 
From  these  two  trees  all  the  other 
navel  oranges  in  California  have  been 
propagated,  and  this  orange  today  is 
planted  more  extensively  than  any 
other  orange  and  has  proved  to  be 
the  greatest  money  maker.  Professor 
Shamel's  talks  were  very  interesting,  as 
the  stereoptican  views  showed  scenes 
along  the  entire  trip,  with  views  of  the 
orange  groves  of  Brazil.  His  remarks 
were  very  entertaining  and  made  in- 
teresting by  many  conversations  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  traveled  on  the 
same  steamer  on  his  exploring  trip  to 
South  America. 

The  red  spider  mites,  which  are 
among  the  most  serious  pests,  were  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  H.  J.  Quayle  of 
Berkley,  with  instructions  as  to  their 
control. 

Fruitgrowers  of  California  are  giving 
much  attention  to  the  economic  side  of 
the  business,  that  is,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. This  subject  was  discussed  in 
various  phases  by  many  different 
speakers,  Professor  Woodworth  giving 
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John  M.  Scott,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
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a  talk  on  "Estimation  on  Quantity  of 
Spray  Required  Per  Tree." 

Dr.  E.  D.  Ball  gave  a  very  interesting 
lecture  illustrated  with  stereoptican 
views,  on  "Irrigation  and  Drainage  in 
Relation  to  Permanent  Horticulture." 
Many  fruitgrowers  of  the  Northwest 
will  remember  Dr.  Ball,  who  has  ad- 
dressed many  conventions.  Dr.  Ball  is 
one  of  the  scientific  men  whose  energy 
will  not  permit  him  to  drop  his  re- 
search work  until  he  has  arrived  at  a 
definite  conclusion,  and  when  he  has 
he  has  the  fearlessness  to  give  his  con- 
victions without  fear  or  favor.  This 
lecture  Dr.  Ball  illustrated  with  views 


showing  the  damage  to  orchards  by 
lack  of  drainage  and  over  irrigation, 
showing  the  death  of  many  orchards 
due  to  irrigation  where  alkali  was 
plentiful  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Virden,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors,  which  handles 
more  cars  of  deciduous  fruits  than  any 
other  concern  in  California,  gave  an 
exceedingly  interesting  talk  upon  this 
subject. 

W.  S.  Ballard,  connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  Horticulture  of  the  United 
States  government,  gave  one  of  his 
characteristic  talks  on  "Control  of  the 
Apple  Scab  and  Mildew."  Professor 
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Ballard,  in  connection  with  Professor 
W.  H.  Volck,  succeeded  in  working  out 
the  Iron-sulphide  treatment  for  control 
of  powdery  mildew,  which  was  the 
first  remedy  that  was  ever  discovered 
that  would  control  this  disease.  Many 
fruitgrowers  will  remember  Mr.  Bal- 
lard, who  is  one  of  the  most  thorough 
men  connectend  with  the  Department 
of  Horticulture  of  the  United  States 
government  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Ballard  is  a  man  who  can  say  much  in 
a  very  few  words,  a  man  who  is  very 
careful  about  what  he  says,  a  man  who 
is  not  afraid  to  say  "I  don't  know,"  and 
a  man  that  you  can  depend  on  when 
he  tells  you  something. 

Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman  of  the  Farm 
School  gave  a  most  hearty  address  of 
welcome  to  the  convention  and  is  en- 
titled to  much  credit  for  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  conducted  this 
practical  school  of  education  for  the 
farmers  and  fruitgrowers  of  California. 
Probably  no  state  has  a  horticultural 
commission  department  which  is  more 
ably  conducted  than  California,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  A.  J.  Cooke 
and  his  assistants,  Mr.  Weldon  and  Mr. 
Essig,  which  is  supplemented  by  a 
county  horticultural  commissioner  in 
each  county  of  the  state. 

George  C.  Boeding,  who  has  probably 
done  more  for  the  fig  industry  in  the 
State  of  California  than  any  other  man, 
gave  a  very  interesting  discussion  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  Boeding  is  proprietor 
of  the  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  and  has 
nurseries  in  several  other  sections  of 
the  state.  While  Mr.  Boeding  has  made 
a  fortune  out  of  the  nursery  business, 
he  has  been  a  liberal  spender  all  his 
life  in  helping  to  develop  the  fruit  in- 
dustry of  the  State  of  California. 

One  of  the  most  original  lectures  was 
on  the  "Compatibility  of  Spray  Mix- 
tures," by  G.  P.  Gray  of  Berkley,  which 
was  illustrated  by  a  table  showing  re- 
sults by  combining  different  spray  mix- 
tures, in  which  he  has  five  classifica- 
tions: The  first  showing  where  better 
results  were  obtained  by  the  mixtures; 
second,  where  chemical  properties  were 
not  changed  by  the  mixtures;  third, 
where  the  mixture  was  efficient  and  not 
injurious;  fourth,  where  it  is  inefficient 
and  not  injurious,  and  fifth,  where 
dangerous. 

While  ordinarily  subjects  discussed 
by  conventions  do  not  make  very  in- 
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teresting  reading  matter,  I  feel  this 
convention  and  the  subjects  handled 
are  so  valuable  in  affording  suggestions 
for  other  conventions  that  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  treating  this  subject  in  rather  a 
lengthy  way,  and  I  confess  I  have  taken 
particular  interest  in  doing  so  because 
I  graduated  from  the  University  of 
California  in  1880,  and  the  great  fruit 
industry  of  the  State  of  California  is 
largely  responsible  to  the  University 
Experiment  Station  for  the  advice  and 
instructions  it  has  given.  I  trust  the 
many  very  interesting  speakers  whose 
addresses  or  names  have  not  been 
mentioned  in  this  article,  as  our  space 
is  limited,  will  kindly  pardon  me  for 
the  omission,  because  I  have  confined 
myself  principally  to  the  kinds  of  fruit 
which  are  grown  throughout  the  United 
States  in  general  and  the  Northwest  in 
particular,  where  "Better  Fruit"  has 
the  largest  part  of  its  circulation.  I 
beg  the  pardon  of  all  the  speakers  upon 
citrus  subjects  for  lack  of  mention  of 
them  individually,  and  in  explanation 
would  say  that  such  subjects  would 
only  be  interesting  in  California,  where 
the  citrus  fruits  can  be  grown;  and,  fur- 
thermore, I  hardily  feel  able  to  make 
any  comment  on  addresses  on  citrus 
fruits,  for  the  reason  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  this  branch  of  horticulture.  In 
conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  the 
canned-fruit  output  of  California  is 
the  largest  industry  of  the  state. 


Obituary 


Clarence  M.  Stark  passed  to  his  re- 
ward on  Saturday,  May  30,  at  his  home 
in  Louisiana,  Missouri.  Born  in  1855, 
Mr.  Stark  spent  practically  his  entire 
life  in  orchard  and  nursery  work,  and 
for  many  years  prior  to  1903,  when  he 
retired  from  active  business,  he  was 
the  president  of  Stark  Bro's  Nurseries 
and  Orchards  Company  of  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  which  business  owes  the 
greater  part  of  its  success  and  enlarge- 
ment to  his  sagacious  management.  It 
was  he  who  named  and  gave  to  the 
world  the  Delicious  apple,  and  the 
introduction  of  many  other  valuable 
varieties  is  due  to  his  untiring  efforts. 
In  his  demise  horticulture  has  lost  a 
willing  worker,  the  world  an  able 
pomologist,  and  the  Stark  family  a  ten- 
der, loving  father  and  brother. 


The  Biggest  Apple  Dealers 
in  California 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  US  FOR  DETAILED 
MARKET  INFORMATION 

A.  LEVY  &  J.  ZENTNER  CO. 

Davis  Street  (from  Washington  to  Oregon  Sts.)  San  Francisco,  California 


The  Pride  of  Oregon 
Apple  Sizer 

Watch  this  space  in  the  next  issue  (August) 
of  "Better  Fruit"  for  the  most  simple  and  eco- 
nomical sizer  that  has  been  put  on  the  market. 
It  will  size  apples  in  eight  sizes  and 

Absolutely  Without  Bruising 

Will  last  a  lifetime.    Nothing  to  break  and 
no  complicated  machinery. 

For  particulars  address 
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J.  R.  NUNAMAKER  &  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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The  Setting  and  Dropping  of  Fruit 

[Circular  of  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station] 


ONE  of  the  discouragements  in  fruit 
growing  is  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  the  formation  and  devel- 
opment of  fruit  buds.  Failure  to  set 
fruit,  even  though  the  trees  bear  an 
abundance  of  blossoms,  the  dropping  of 
immature  fruits,  the  biennial  bearing 
habit  of  certain  apples,  and  unfavorable 
weather  at  blooming  time  are  common 
and  seemingly  unpreventable  draw- 
backs to  profitable  fruit  growing.  The 
biblical  injunction  "to  dig  about  and 
dung  the  trees"  may  be  obeyed  both 
literally  and  figuratively,  and  yet  the 
trees  may  fail  to  blossom,  or  to  set  a 
crop,  or  the  fruit  drops,  or  wind,  rain, 
cold  or  frost  may  destroy  the  embry- 
onic fruits.  Indeed,  seemingly,  the  bet- 
ter the  culture,  the  greater  the  retro- 
gression in  sexual  reproduction,  and 
the  forces  set  in  motion  by  the  culti- 
vator in  no  way  nullify  the  effects  of 
bad  weather.  Roughly,  these  problems 
fall  under  two  heads:  First,  those  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  formation  of  fruit 
buds;  second,  those  having  to  do  with 
the  development  of  the  buds. 

Can  the  fruit  grower  influence  the 
formation  of  buds?  Though  he  cannot 
wholly  control  the  formation  of  buds, 
he  can  at  least  greatly  influence  their 
formation.  We  may  lay  down  as  the 
first  principle  having  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  one  founded  on 


the  experience  of  fruit  growers  with 
practically  every  fruit:  that  plants  de- 
velop fruit  buds  only  where  there  is  a 
store  of  food  materials  in  twigs  and 
branches.  Another  statement  to  much 
the  same  effect  is  that  plants  will  not 
form  fruit  buds  when  the  food  material 
is  being  largely  used  in  the  production 
of  new  wood  and  new  leaves.  Many 
facts  and  horticultural  practices  sub- 
stantiate the  statements  just  made. 
Thus,  trees  unduly  luxuriant  in  growth 
do  not  set  fruit;  plants  without  suffi- 
cient food  for  both  wood  and  fruit 
bearing  do  not  as  a  rule  produce  fruit; 
in  warm,  damp  climates  trees  and  vines 
grow  to  great  size  and  with  much  foli- 
age, but  bear  little  or  no  fruit;  pruning, 
which  is  favorable  to  wood  growth,  is 
antagonistic  to  fruit  production.  Plants 
that  are  producing  too  much  wood  and 
foliage  and  too  little  fruit  may  be  sub- 
jected to  several  treatments  to  induce 
them  to  bear  fruit. 

Regulation  of  the  water  supply  some- 
times induces  the  formation  of  fruit 
buds.  In  the  irrigated  regions  of  the 
West  vegetative  growth  may  be  stopped 
by  withholding  water  and  the  setting  of 
fruit  buds  thus  be  materially  influenced. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
everywhere  that  a  dry  season  is  more 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds 
for  the  ensuing  season's  crop  than  a 


wet  one.  The  water  supply  in  unirri- 
gated  regions  may  be  regulated  only 
through  drainage, but  fortunately  drain- 
age may  often  be  made  an  important 
means  of  inducing  early  fruitfulness 
and  a  fruit-bearing  habit.  Other  things 
being  equal,  trees  on  wet,  sodden  soils 
do  not  bear  fruit  early  in  life  and  do 
not  set  fruit  regularly  and  in  proper 
quantities.  Under  such  conditions  there 
is  insufficient  food  for  either  wood  or 
fruit  production.  The  remedy  is  ob- 
vious and  the  subject  needs  no  further 
discussion. 

Much  can  be  done  in  securing  the 
proper  formation  of  fruit  buds  by  giv- 
ing the  trees  an  abundance  of  light. 
The  outside  row  in  an  orchard,  where 
the  trees  have  most  light,  usually  bears 
the  most  fruit.  It  is  true  that  these 
isolated  trees  have  more  food  and  mois- 
ture as  well  as  more  light,  and  because 
of  these  two  factors,  also,  many  buds 
set.  Yet  light  must  be  counted  as  im- 
portant, and  is  to  be  secured  by  proper 
spacing  and  by  developing  open-headed, 
well-pruned  trees. 

The  food  supply  has  much  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  rational  procedure  under 
average  orchard  conditions  to  induce 
fruit  bearing  is  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  food.  With  the  widely  varying  con- 
ditions of  different  orchards,  this  is  not 
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easily  done.  It  does  not  appear  from 
any  information  that  we  now  have  that 
there  is  a  storage  of  particular  food  for 
fruit  buds  and  of  other  food  for  wood 
growth,  but  rather  that  stored  food  is 
quite  as  available  for  one  sort  of  growth 
as  for  the  other,  yet  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  kind  of  food  given 
plants  influences  the  amount  stored, 
and,  consequently,  the  number  of  fruit 
buds  formed  or  the  amount  of  growth 
made.  Briefly,  the  behavior  of  foods 
upon  manner  of  plant  growth  is  sup- 
posed to  be  this:  An  abundance  of  food, 
especially  if  it  contains  nitrogen,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  there  be  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  is  most  favorable  to 
the  formation  and  growth  of  cells, 
hence  of  wood  and  leaf  growth.  If  the 
amount  of  food  be  decreased,  and  more 
particularly  if  the  nitrogen  as  compared 
with  the  potash  and  phosphate  be  de- 
creased, and  especially  if  there  be  an 
increase  of  light  and  air,  wood  growth 
is  lessened  and  the  number  of  fruit 
buds  is  materially  increased.  Some- 
times the  excess  of  food  and  moisture 
is  already  in  the  soil,  and  the  problem 
then  is  to  reduce  the  quantities  and  so 
bring  on  fruit-bud  formation.  The 
orthodox  method  of  reducing  the  quan- 
tity of  plant  food  and  soil  moisture  is 
to  sow  a  grain  crop  in  the  orchard. 
The  trees  under  such  treatment  cease 
to  make  wood  growth  and  use  the 
assimilated  substances  in  the  making  of 
fruit  buds.  This  procedure,  it  should 
be  said  at  once,  is  seldom  necessary. 
The  fact  that  leaf  and  wood  growth 
and  fruit  bearing  in  plants  are  opposed 
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to  each  other  is  well  recognized  by 
fruit  growers;  but  the  knowledge  is 
quite  too  often  wrongly  used,  exempli- 
fying again  that  "a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing."  Thus,  to  bring  trees 
into  bearing  is  often  the  owner's  excuse 
for  double-cropping  orchards,  putting 
an  orchard  down  to  sod  and  withhold- 
ing proper  cultivation. 

Pruning  often  materially  aids  in 
causing  the  storing  of  plant  food  for 
the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  One  of  the 
general  aims  of  pruning  is  to  regulate 
the  crop  of  fruit  by  removing  parts  of 
the  plant,  that  those  remaining  may 


store  the  necessary  food.  The  theory 
of  pruning  to  cause  formation  of  fruit 
buds  is  simple,  but  the  practice  is  not 
so  simple.  The  effects  of  pruning  are 
so  varied  under  different  conditions 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give 
directions  as  to  its  use  in  influencing 
the  setting  of  buds.  Heading-in  may 
sometimes  be  used  to  advantage  in 
pruning  for  fruit.  It  consists  in  cutting 
back  young,  unbranching  shoots  which 
set  few  or  no  fruit  buds.  Heading-in  is 
a  necessity  with  dwarf  trees.  Practice 
differs  as  to  whether  the  operation 
should  be   performed  in   summer  or 
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winter,  but  it  is  usually  performed  in 
summer  and  is  then  spoken  of  as  sum- 
mer pruning.  Heading-in  greatly  thick- 
ens the  top,  thereby  excluding  light, 
and  must  be  practiced  very  judiciously, 
or  more  harm  than  good  is  done.  Sum- 
mer pruning  is  rather  commonly  used 


to  influence  the  formation  of  fruit  buds 
for  the  succeeding  season.  The  theory 
is  that  by  removing  a  part  of  the  young 
shoots  of  the  current  season,  we  take 
from  the  trees  the  portions  which  are 
making  the  greatest  demands  on  the 
plant's  nutritive  powers  and  that  the 


July 

remaining  part  of  the  shoots  with  their 
buds  are  enabled  to  store  up  greater 
quantities  of  reserve  food  than  they 
otherwise  could.  This  summer  head- 
ing-in should  be  done  before  growth 
ceases.  So  much,  however,  depends 
upon  several  varying  factors  that  no 
fixed  rule  can  be  given  as  to  time;  thus, 
much  depends  upon  the  fruit,  the  vari- 
eties, soil,  climate,  weather  and  the 
amount  of  growth.  Summer  pruning  is 
a  weakening  process  and  may  perma- 
nently injure  a  tree  in  our  climate. 
With  standard  trees  it  is  only  of  advan- 
tage in  moderation  in  eastern  North 
America  and  as  usually  practiced  more 
often  results  in  evil  than  in  good.  Sum- 
mer pruning  is  of  more  value  in  the 
early  life  of  the  tree  than  later  on. 
Summer  pruning  as  a  means  of  induc- 
ing fruitfulness  is  greatly  overestimated 
under  American  conditions  and  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  elaborate  systems 
of  pruning  and  training  practiced  by 
Europeans. 

Continued  in  next  issue 


Development  of  the  Apple,  Etc. 

Continued  from  page  16 

the  same  but  the  flowers  of  any  one 
variety  must  be  capable  of  either  being 
fertilized  by  their  own  pollen  or  by  the 
pollen  of  some  closely-related  variety. 
We  thus  have  those  that  are  termed 
self-fertile  (fertile  to  their  own  pollen) 
and  those  that  are  termed  self-sterile 
(sterile  to  their  own  pollen).  There 
are  also  varieties  which  are  only  par- 
tially self-sterile.  Due  perhaps  to  en- 
vironmental conditions,  the  class  to 
which  any  one  variety  of  apples  be- 
longs varies  in  different  localities.  Not 
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only  do  the  environmental  conditions 
represented  by  climate  and  soil  deter- 
mine the  class  to  which  any  variety  of 
apples  belongs  but  they  even  determine 
the  quantity  of  pollen  produced.  Hence 
it  becomes  of  especial  scientific  interest 
to  us  when  we  consider  that  these  en- 
vironmental factors  influence  the  char- 
acteristics and  behavior  of  the  germ 
cell  of  the  plant.  By  writing  to  your 
state  experiment  station  you  can  usu- 
ally obtain  a  list  of  the  apples  which 
pollinize  well  together  and  of  those 
that  blossom  at  the  same  time.  Such  a 
list  becomes  very  valuable  for  refer- 
ence at  the  time  of  planting  an  orchard. 

Let  us  consider  the  changes  in  the 
fertilized  flower  after  the  petals  have 
fallen  and  their  relation  to  orchard 
spraying.     By  examining  plates  Nos. 
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TheHood  River  Apple  Sizer 

Apple  buyers  and  consumers  are  demanding  standardization  and  uniformity  in  the 
grading  and  sizing  of  apples.  This  work  is  usually  done  by  hand,  costing  from  five  to 
fifteen  cents  per  box.  The  apple  industry  demands  economy  in  every  phase  of  the 
business.    Consequently  an  apple  grower  in  Hood  River  has  invented 
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II  and  III  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
changes  that  are  evident  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  flower  are  shown  in  the  way 
of  a  shrunken  style  and  stigma,  in  the 
open  and  empty  anther  sacs  which  con- 
tained the  pollen  and  in  the  somewhat 
larger  receptacle.   Now  let  us  examine 
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Oslorn-e 

plate  No.  IV.  In  this  we  find  that  the 
sepals  are  turning  inward,  due  to  the 
enlargement  of  that  part  of  the  original 
flower  in  plate  No.  I,  termed  the  re- 
ceptacle. It  is  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower  which  develops  into  the  edible 
portion  of  the  apple  as  shown  in  plate 
No.  II,  and  the  corresponding  parts  in 
plates  Nos.  V  and  VI. 

Our  rules  for  spraying  for  the  cod- 
ling moth  tell  us  that  the  first  spraying 
should  take  place  immediately  after  the 
petals  fall  and  that  the  calyx  (the 
sepals   taken    together   constitute  the 
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of  the  Panama  Gatrae! 


y,  "Bull"  Durham  in  fresh,  fragrant, 

hand-made  cigarettes  has  proved  a  constant  source 
of  comfort  and  inspiration  to  the  army  of  tireless 
workers  in  the  Canal  zone.  Keen-cycd  sur- 
veyors, resourceful  engineers,  sturdy  section- 
bosses,  bronzed  army  officers,  all  "roll  their  oj)n" 
in  the  stress  of  work  under  a  tropic  sun,  cr  in 
the  balmy,  restful  evenings  under  the  stars  in 
Panama  City  and  Colon. 

Whenever  men  go  forth  to  do  men's  work 
in  the  rough  corners  cf  the  world,  most  of  the 
luxuries  of  civilization  they  leave  behind  them; 
but  one  luxury,  the  most  satisfying  of  all,  they  carry 
with  them — 
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Ask  for  FREE 
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calyx)  should  be  well  filled  with  the 
poison.  From  an  examination  of  the 
plate  No.  IV  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
the  turning  in  of  the  sepals  as  the  little 
apple  develops  from  the  flower  directs 
a  spray  away  from  the  calyx  cavity.  A 
few  days  later  in  its  development  the 
sepals  form  a  sort  of  a  cone-like  roof 
over  the  calyx  cavity  much  like  that  of 
a  mature  apple,  as  shown  at  "c"  in  plate 
No.  V.  It  can  also  be  seen  by  a  close 
examination  of  plate  No.  II  that  the 
larva  of  a  newly-hatched  moth  has  but 
a  small  distance  to  eat  to  reach  the  cen- 
ter of  the  little  apple  during  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth.  It  is  also  notice- 
able that  the  calyx  cavity  during  the 
early  stages  is  quite  pointed,  hence  if 
the  poison  is  well  placed  during  spray- 
ing the  larva  is  sure  to  eat  it  in  its  en- 
deavor to  reach  the  inside  of  the 
apple.  Thus  we  find  that  each  part  of 
the  flower  after  unfolding  from  the 
bud  gradually  passes  through  natural 
changes  in  developing  into  the  apple. 
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Meminine 
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These  changes  not  only  have  a  highly 
complex  and  interesting  biological  sig- 
nificance from  the  standpoint  of  the 
lovers  of  nature  but  also  have  a  prac- 
tical relationship  to  the  management  of 
the  orchard,  and  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  produced. 


(TELEGRAM) 
Spokane,  Wash.,  June  27,  1914. 
E.  H.  Shepard, 

Editor  "Better  Fruit": 
La  Salle  advertisement  in  your 
June  issue  stating  that  By-products 
committee  had  endorsed  his  dehy- 
drator  is  absolutely  unwarranted. 
Neither  this  committee  nor  any  of 
its  subcommittees  has  endorsed  any 
processing  method.  Please  give  prom- 
inence to  this  statement. 
(Signed) 

Sixth  National  Apple  Show 

By-products  Committee. 
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Standardization  of  the  Prune 

Professor  (".  I.  Lewis,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  befoiv  Oregon  Slate  Horticultural  Meeting,  December  11,  191.1 


QUITE  a  number  in  this  audience 
were  present  at  Salem  on  July  3 
when  I  gave  an  address  on  the 
"Standardization  of  the  Prune." 
That  address  has  also  been  printed  in 
some  publications,  so  I  do  not  deem  it 


necessary  at  this  time  to  repeat  much 
of  the  address  that  I  gave  at  Salem. 
However,  I  want  to  firmly  impress 
upon  you  this  afternoon  the  importance 
of  standardization.  The  mercantile 
trade  and  the  business  trade  as  a  whole 
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realized  long  ago  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  business  without  standardization. 
Practically  all  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts in  this  country  or  abroad  have 
been  standardized. 

I  was  very  much  interested  while  at 
Washington  to  hear  an  address  con- 
cerning European  co-operation.  During 
this  address  the  speaker  referred  to  the 
success  of  the  Danish  bacon  producers 
and  made  this  statement,  that  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
co-operation  alone  that  was  responsible 
for  the  great  success  of  the  Danish 
bacon  producers  as  was  the  fact  that 
they  had  standardized  their  product. 
When  an  English  merchant  asked  this 
week  for  three  hundred  pounds  of 
bacon  he  knew  a  month  from  now  he 
could  get  a  consignment  of  bacon  ex- 
actly like  the  consignment  he  received 
this  week.  The  hogs  have  been  stand- 
ardized, the  business  has  been  stand- 
ardized. This  is  what  you  need  to  do 
with  the  prune.  We  have  a  lack  of 
standardization,  not  only  in  the  product 
we  turn  out  but  in  our  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  obtaining  this  product. 

This  refers  to  the  grower,  the  evap- 
orator and  the  processor  of  our  prod- 
uct. I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  or  that 
it  will  profit  us  in  any  way  to  dwell  on 
the  troubles  of  the  past.  It  is  indeed 
hard  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  any 
shortcomings  that  the  prune  business 
has  had  to  overcome.  The  growers  are 
very  prone  to  blame  the  packers  and 
the  packers  in  turn  to  blame  the  grow- 
ers. Perhaps  an  investigation  would 
show  that  both  were  to  blame  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  this  condition  is  true  today,  that 
the  packers  and  growers,  and  in  gen- 
eral all  who  are  connected  with  the 
handling  of  the  prune,  seem  desirous 
to  co-operate,  to  get  together,  so  to 
speak,  and  forget  the  past.  When  any 
set  of  men  are  willing  to  meet  us  half 
way  on  a  question  such  as  this  it  is  in- 
deed wise  that  we  accept  their  invita- 
tion and  start  with  a  clean  slate. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
prune  business  of  the  Northwest  is  a 
first-class  tart  prune.  The  French 
prune  of  California  fills  to  a  very  nice 
degree  the  demand  for  sweet  prunes. 
However,  there  is  a  large  class  of 
people  who  prefer  a  tart  prune.  Our 
Italian  prune  is  not  an  ideal  tart  prune. 
The  word  "Italian"  is  too  broad;  it  has 
been  made  to  cover  many  strains  of 
fruit,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  a  number  of  varieties  of 
prunes  grown  in  Oregon  that  are  called 
"Italian"  which  are  really  not.  The 
present  Italian  type  is  too  late  in  ma- 
turing. It  is  also  often  too  tart  and 
has  too  thick  a  skin  in  many  cases.  I 
desire  very  much  to  have  the  hearty 
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E.  A.  FRANZ  CO.,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


co-operation  of  all  the  prune  growers 
of  the  Northwest  in  trying  to  select 
a  new  prune.  If  in  your  orchards 
you  have  certain  trees  that  are  better 
than  the  rest,  if  you  have  certain 
trees  that  seem  to  give  you  a  better 
product  as  regards  yield,  quality,  dry- 
ing characteristics,  etc.,  we  would  like 
to  come  in  touch  with  you  and  have  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  product 
from  such  trees.  By  all  working  to- 
gether we  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal.  Already  this  past  year  we 
have  found  a  number  of  promising 
prunes  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
One  question  which  comes  at  once  to 
our  minds  in  considering  standardiza- 
tion is,  "What  standards  can  we 
establish?" 

Will  it  be  a  field  standard?  We  who 
have  had  experience  with  prunes  know 
that  there  are  certain  prunes  which 
drop  on  the  ground,  others  have  to  be 
shaken  from  the  trees,  and  others  even 
actually  have  to  be  pulled  from  the 
trees  by  hand.  A  very  careful  study  of 
the  condition  of  these  different  grades 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  standard  that  we  can 
make,  any  grading  at  this  time.  Can 
we  make  grades  established  on  such  a 
basis  as  difference  of  specific  gravities? 
This,  while  sounding  impracticable, 
may  prove  to  be  quite  practicable. 
Can  we  make  a  standard  similar  to  that 
which  the  grape  growers  of  California 
have  adopted,  namely,  one  of  sugar 
content?  They  have  a  rule  that  certain 
varieties  of  grapes  must  not  fall  below 
a  certain  sugar  test,  a  certain  sugar 
content.  Is  it  possible  in  any  way  to 
do  a  grading  in  the  dryers  before  our 
evaporation  starts?  Or,  if  these  things 
are  impossible,  can  we  make  grades  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  evaporated 
and  before  it  has  been  processed?  Can 
we  eliminate  the  use  of  lye?  At  least 
it  would  seem  we  should  come  to  some 
common  understanding  on  this  ques- 
tion. What  are  some  of  the  changes 
the  prune  passes  through  in  evapora- 
tion? Are  our  present  methods  of 
processing  the  best?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  that  we  can  well  ask 
ourselves,  some  of  the  questions  that 
we  need  to  think  about  very  seriously; 
and  some  of  these  questions  will  need 
much  careful  investigation  before  they 
can  be  intelligently  answered.  I  must 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  alone  in  the  investigation  of 
the  standardization  of  the  prune.  The 
prune  growers  of  Southern  Austria  and 
Servia  have  started  an  investigation  of 
this  very  question,  and  if  they  should 
beat  us  in  the  investigation  and  be  able 
to  standardize  their  product  before  we 
can  standardize  ours,  they  will  crowd 
us  in  certain  markets. 

From  the  study  I  have  been  able  to 
make  of  this  problem,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  certain  definite  program  should 
be  laid  out  and  followed.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  experiment  station  to 
first  conduct  a  series  of  investigations 
before  we  can  answer  many  of  these 
questions.  Second,  as  fast  as  the  inves- 
tigations produce  results  there  should 
be  a  campaign  of  education  among  the 
people  interested  in  prune  production. 
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An  inspection  of  the  prune  dryers  can 
follow  very  successfully  the  campaign 
of  investigation  and  education.  As  soon 
as  the  people  come  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  this  work  they  will  wel- 
come any  inspection  which  will  aid  us 
in  getting  better  production.  A  series 
of  meetings  will  be  necessary  before 
next  season  before  we  really  accom- 
plish results,  such  as  the  meeting  at 
Salem  last  year. 

The  part  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  is  playing  in  this  program  will 
interest  you.  The  departments  of  chem- 
istry, plant  pathology,  entomology  and 
horticulture  are  all  working  on  prob- 
lems that  will  assist  the  prune  men. 
In  the  department  of  horticulture  we 
are  starting  some  plant-breeding  work. 
We  are  working  out  the  pollination  this 
year  of  the  prune  and  are  hoping  as  a 
result  to  be  able  to  make  some  selec- 
tions and  crosses  which  may  enable  us 
to  secure  a  better  prune  than  we  now 
have.  We  are  conducting  fertilizer 
experiments  on  some  of  our  prune 
orchards  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  addition  of  certain  plant  foods  will 
be  desirable.  We  have  also  started  our 
first  year's  investigations  in  the  possi- 
bility of  standardization.  We  do  not 
care  to  say  very  much  about  our  first 
year's  work,  although  we  are  somewhat 
encouraged.  We  feel  this  work  should 
be  checked  over  carefully  for  a  number 
of  seasons  before  we  can  consistently 
take  a  definite  stand.  We  have  started 
a  study  of  this  problem  from  the  field 
to  the  packed  box.  The  fruit  has  been 
studied  in  its  different  natural  groups 
in  the  field.  We  have  found  that  with 
this  fruit  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
specific  gravities  between  those  which 
drop  naturally  and  those  which  have 
to  be  shaken  from  the  tree.  In  fact, 
there  is  such  a  difference  that  there  is 
some  promise  that  by  means  of  a  de- 
termination of  differences  in  specific 
gravities  we  may  be  able  to  establish 
certain  grades;  and  that  certain  quali- 
ties, such  as  maturity,  sugar  content, 
general  eating  and  drying  qualities  are 
very  closely  associated  with  this  differ- 
ence in  specific  gravity.  We  have  also 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of 
lye  is  not  only  undesirable  but  unneces- 
sary. There  has  been  a  feeling  among 
the  American  people,  and  among  cer- 
tain experts  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, that  the  use  of  such  substances 
as  lye  and  sulphur  is  unnecessary  in 
connection  with  the  drying  of  fruits, 
and  the  feeling  is  that  the  various  sub- 
stances used  are  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  simplifying  methods  of 
evaporation  or  to  enable  the  grower  to 
turn  out  a  better  product,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  allow  him  to  use  certain 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  unde- 
sirable for  foods,  and  that  the  use  of 
such  chemicals  can  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins.  Whether  or  not  this  conten- 
tion is  true  is  not  for  me  to  say,  or  to 
discuss  at  this  time.  The  fact  remains 
that  many  people  believe  this  to  be  the 
case,  and  many  people  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  are  demanding  that 
such  substances  be  not  used.  This 
feeling  is  so  widespread  that  investiga- 
tions have  been  started  in  various  ways 


Flies  Can't  Stand  It 

but  it  doesn't  hurt  the  milk  —  use 


Fly 
Killer 


freely  on  your  stock — it'll  save  you 

money  which  means  making  money. 

All  Dealers,  35c  quart, 
$1.00  gallon,  $3.50  for  5  gallons. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  tILLY  COMPANY,  SEATTLE 


Established  1893 


W.P.KRANER&CO. 

Importers  and  Tailors 

2nd  Floor  Couch  Bldg. 
109  Fourth  Street 
Portland,  Ore. 

GEO.  E.  KRAMER  -  C.  W.  STOSE 


YOU  CAN  EARN  $50  00  PER. DAY 

-  ^  *    *  with  the 

_l — -AGearless  Improved  Standard 
Well  Drilling.  Machine. 

DnlU  through  *ny  formation. 
Five  yean  ahead  of  any  other. 
Hu  record  of  drilling  130  fed 
and  driving  caaing  in  9  houn. 
Another  record  where  70  feet  was  drilled  on  2  %  gal  .  distillate 
at  9c  pergaL  One  man  can  operate.  Electrically  equipped  for 
running  night*.  Fiahingjob.  Engine  ignition.  CatalogueWp. 
RFIERS0N  MACHINERY  CO.,  Manfrs..  Portland,  Ore. 


Portland  Wholesale 
Nursery  Company 

Rooms  301-302  Stock  Exchange  Building 
Corner  Third  and'Yamhill  Streets 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


BUY  AND  TRY 

White 
River 
Flour 


MAKES 


Whiter,  Lighter 
Bread 
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"PEARSON'S" 

(CEMENT  COATED) 


WE  MAKE  200  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 
SUITABLE  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


J.  C.  PEARSON  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Old  South  Building 
Boston,  Mass. 
Sole  Manufacturers 


ARE 
THE 

BEST 
BOX 

NAILS 


A.  C.  RULOFSON  COMPANY 

No.  315  Monadnock  Building 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Pacific  Coast  Sales  Managers 


REDUCE  YOUR 

EXPENSES 


INCREASE  YOUR 

PROFITS 


-<T/ 


V 


SORT  YOUR  FRUIT  RY  WEIGHT 

Get  the  accurate  relative  weight,  the  actual 
amount  of  meat  in  each  piece— the  only  reliable) 
way  to  segregate  your  pears,  apples,  peaches,, 
prunes,  potatoes,  onions,  etc.,  into  uniform 
A  sizes  for  shipping.  Impossible  to  do  this  by  measurement. 

The  Wood's  Automatic  Fruit  Sorter 

is  a  wonderful  new  invention  that  solves  the! 
problem  which  has  for  years  vexed  the  fruit 
grower  and  commission  man.  It  is  reliable- 
it  is  accurate— it  is  simple— it  is  easy  to  operate 
—it  reduces  the  cost  of  labor— it  saves  it's  cost 
\in  one  season-IT  DOES  NOT  BRUISE  THE  FRUIT. 


10 


Write  today  for  full  description 
and  information  of  utmost 
importance  to  fruit  - 
growers    ;  ^  &^Za0^ 


and  considerable  publicity  has  been 
given  to  certain  findings  or  certain 
opinions.  This  publicity  is  generally 
rather  undesirable  on  the  part  of  the 
producer.  We  have  found  this  past 
year  that  the  use  of  boiling  hot  water 
can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  lye, 
and  if  anything  that  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  prunes  when  they  are 
dipped  into  boiling  hot  water  is  supe- 
rior to  that  where  they  are  dipped  in 
the  lye.  As  far  as  the  evaporation  is 
concerned,  we  feel  that  we  can  say 
very  little. 

We  doubt  if  the  ideal  evaporator  has 
yet  been  built.  The  various  types 
which  we  have,  undoubtedly  have 
much  merit,  and  by  close  study  of  these 
different  types  we  will  be  able  to 
combine  certain  characteristics  in  one 
dryer  which  should  be  superior  to  any- 
thing that  we  now  have.  One  great 
fault  with  the  present  dryers  is  that 
they  are  not  efficient.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency for  the  man  who  runs  the  dryer 
to  try  and  utilize  all  the  heat  which 
comes  through  the  tunnels  or  stacks. 
He  leads  this  heat  so  far  that  he  really 
loses  much  heat,  and  in  trying  to  con- 
duct it  so  far  the  efficiency  of  the  heat 
is  greatly  lowered.  We  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  temperatures,  ventila- 
tion, etc.,  and  we  feel  that  by  another 
year  we  will  be  able  to  give  you  some- 
thing quite  definite  along  these  lines. 
In  regard  to  processing,  will  say  that 
we  have  tried  this  year  two  different 
methods  of  processing  and  since  we 
have  followed  the  fruit  from  the  tray 
to  the  box  we  will  be  able  to  know 
which  of  these  systems  seems  to  have 
the  most  merit. 

In  addition  to  the  work  we  are  doing 
in  the  department  of  horticulture,  other 
departments  mentioned  are  doing  some 
experimental  work.  The  department  of 
chemistry  is  co-operating  with  the  de- 
partment of  horticulture  in  this  study 
of  prune  standardization,  making  what- 
ever chemical  analyses  are  desired. 
The  department  of  plant  pathology  is 
working  on  the  molds  and  rots  which 
occur  on  the  prune,  and  the  department 
of  entomology  will  work  on  the  prob- 
lem of  certain  worms  and  mites  which 
are  known  to  attack  the  fruit  under 
certain  conditions.  It  is  going  to  take, 
however,  a  number  of  years  before  we 
can  make  much  progress  and  we  hope 
the  growers  meanwhile  will  be  patient 
and  co-operate  in  every  way  possible. 
It  is  only  by  hearty  co-operation,  by 
all  of  us  working  together,  that  we  can 
hope  in  the  near  future  to  really  stan- 
dardize the  prune. 


Almost  the  whole  world  knows  of 
Hood  River  as  a  place  that  produces 
the  best  fruits,  and  all  of  Hood  River 
Valley  should  know,  and  could  know, 
that  there  is  one  place  in  Hood  River, 
under  the  firm  name  of  R.  B.  Bragg  & 
Co.,  where  the  people  can  depend  on 
getting  most  reliable  dry  goods,  cloth- 
ing, shoes  and  groceries  at  the  most 
reasonable   prices   that   are  possible. 

Try  it.  [Advertisement] 
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RELIABLE  TREES 

For  British  Columbia 

We  offer  for  the  coming  season  the  most  complete  and  best  selected  stock  of 
both  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  in  the  country.  If  you  want  home 
grown,  first-class  stock,  handled  under  closest  observation  of  all  details  which  long 
experience  alone  can  teach,  you  are  the  man  we  want  to  supply.  Write  today  for 
prices  or  see  our  representative  in  your  section. 

LAYRITZ  NURSERIES 

Victoria,  British  Columbia 


Paste  for  Labeling — "Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder 


added  to  cold  water,  instantly 
makes  a  beautiful,  smooth, 
white  paste.  Ready  for  imme- 
diate use  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents 
a  gallon.  No  labor.  No  muss. 
No  spoiled  paste. 

Paste  Specialists 

Robinson  Chemical  Works 
349-351  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Production  of  the  Walnut  in  the  Northwest 


By  Ferd  Groner, 

AS  the  walnut  industry  is  compara- 
tively new  in  the  Northwest,  the 
question  has  been  often  asked,  "What 
income  can  we  expect  per  tree  or  per 
acre  from  orchards  at  different  ages, 
and  what  it  costs  to  bring  an  orchard 
up  to  a  paying  basis?"  Last  year  a 
paper  read  before  the  Oregon  State 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  question 
of  cost  and  production  seemed  to  me 
so  pessimistic  that  I  set  myself  about 
to  gather  figures  on  cost  and  actual 
returns.    The  question  of  how  many 


Vehicles  and 
Agricultural  Implements 

THE  BEST  OF 
ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 
A  SPECIALTY 

Gilbert  Implement  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


The  Question  of  the  Day 

With  the  fruitgrower  is,  how  can  he  derive 
a  revenue  from  his  overripe  and  unsalable 
fruits? 

It  can  be  done.  It  is  being  done.  How?  By 
the  use  of  the  new  and  up-to-date  process  of 

DEHYDRATING 

Which  is  the  cheapest,  quickest  and  best 
process  ever  devised  for  preserving  fruit  with- 
out changing  the  taste  or  flavor;  is  clean  and 
sanitary.  There  is  always  a  market  for  this 
product.  Can  be  operated  by  anyone.  Capac- 
ity to  meet  all  requirements. 
For  descriptive  booklet  address 

Luther  Uacu-Dehydrator  Co. 

SPOKANE.  WASHINGTON 
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Hillsdale,  Oregon 

trees  to  the  acre  has  been  argued  con- 
siderably, and  we  find  orchards  planted 
all  the  way  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
apart,  some  with  fillers  of  peaches, 
prunes  or  cherries  and  some  without. 

After  years  of  study  I  favor  planting 
forty  feet  square  without  fillers,  if 
financial  returns  are  to  be  considered. 
I  will  not  go  into  detail  in  regard  to 
price  of  land  or  machinery,  as  it  would 
vary  greatly  in  different  localities,  but 
the  cost  of  first-class  trees  set  in  the 
ground,  counting  plowing  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  should  not  exceed  $45 
per  acre.  In  my  six  years  of  experience 
in  intercropping  between  the  trees  I 
have  made  careful  estimates  of  what  it 
will  cost  to  bring  an  orchard  up  to  the 
bearing  age,  and  have  raised  kale,  corn, 
rape,  potatoes,  peas,  vetches  mixed  with 
oats,  and  wheat  and  pumpkins.  If  the 
trees  are  staked,  hogs  do  very  little  or 
no  damage  to  the  young  trees,  and  I 
often  have  a  large  herd  pasturing  on 
the  rape  or  vetches  while  feeding 
pumpkins  or  cull  potatoes.  By  culti- 
vating clean  during  spring  and  summer 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
ground  along  the  trees,  according  to 
age,  the  other  one-half  or  two-thirds 
can  be  made  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
cultivation.  While  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  lime  to  go  into  this  question  in 
detail,  as  it  would  take  too  long,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  can  show 
figures  leaving  a  safe  net  return,  above 
cost  of  cultivation  and  training. 

In  regard  to  production  per  acre, 
much  depends  on  the  number  of  trees 
that  are  planted.  An  orchard  planted 
thirty  feet  apart  might  be  profitable  at 
ten  or  eleven  years  old,  while  one 
planted  sixty  feet  apart  may  be  still  an 
expense,  as  one  would  have  four  times 
as  many  trees  as  the  other,  and  this 


close  or  wide  planting  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  if  you  do  not  want 
to  wait  long  for  net  returns.  As  the 
trees  grow  older  the  difference  between 
the  close  and  wide  planting  will  grad- 
ually grow  less,  and  possibly  would  be 
about  the  same  at  twenty-five  years. 
We  have  no  grafted  orchards  in  the 
Northwest  old  enough  to  estimate  from, 
and  only  a  few  in  California  that  we 
can  get  some  idea  from.  But  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  topworked  large 
trees  that  are  showing  their  bearing 
qualities.  Among  these  trees  are  the 
Franquette,  Mayette,  Meylan,  Glady  and 
Payne.  The  Franquette,  Meylan  and 
Glady  bear  about  alike  in  quantity. 
The  Franquette  seems  to  be  by  far  the 
best  on  account  of  the  uniformity  of 
its  large,  fine  nuts.  The  Meylan  is  a 
fine  looking  nut  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, but  has  the  fault  of  having  too 
many  small  ones  when  the  trees  are 
heavily  loaded.  The  Payne  blooms  too 
early  in  the  Northwest.  While  the 
Mayette  scions  were  secured  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  they  are  all  of  true  type, 
but  have  not  yielded  up  to  our  expec- 
tations. 

A  seedling  Mayette  in  the  orchard  of 
B.  N.  Sturgis  at  Vancouver,  Washington, 


W.  van  Diem 

Lange  Franken  Straat  45,  47,  49,  51,  61 

ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND 
European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

Eldest  and  First-Class 
House  in  this  Branch 

Cable  Address:  W.  Vandlem 
ABC  Code  used;  5th  Edition 

Our  Specialties  are 

Apples,  Pears,  Navel  Oranges 


YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  SPRAYER 

You  want  to  save  time, 
temper,  trouble  and  tree*. 
You  want  to  raise  fruit  thai 
brings  the  highest  prices. 
You  want  to  know  all  about 
our  sprayer  before  you  buy. 
'There  is  more  you  ought  to 
•  Icnow.  Do  You  Want  To 
Know  The  Price? 


Write  for 
Catalogue  86 


■EIERSOKMACHIIERTH.  „, 

Manufacturers    182  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


SCHLEE'S  ORCHARD 
LADDERS 

Made  of  select  vertical  grain  nr. 
All  iron  work  made  of  strong 
cold  bent  steel.   The  Ladders 
are  securely  braced  in  all  vital 
points  and  absolutely  guaran- 
teed against  all  defects  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship. 

Write  for  further  descrip- 
tion and  prices.  Special  dis- 
count to  the  trade. 

SCHLEE'S  LADDER  WORKS 

267  Second  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 

Manufacturers  of 
Orchard  Ladders,  Step  Ladders, 

Extension  Ladders, 
Decorating  Trestles,  Ladder  Jacks 
Window  Cleaning  Ladders, 
Roof  Jacks 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Johnston  of  The  Dalles  shipped  a  car  containing  200  Kimball  Culti- 
vators to  Michigan,  which  is  the  first  carload  of  implements  ever  manufactured  in 
Oregon  and  shipped  East.  The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
officials  had  the  car  spotted  and  Mr.  Johnston  had  a  photograph  taken.  On  the  side 
of  the  car  was  tacked  a  banner  which  read,  "The  First  Car  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments Made  in  the  West  and  Shipped  East.  Kimball  Cultivators,  Manufactured  by 
W.  A.  Johnston,  The  Dalles,  Oregon." 

The  Best  Implement  for  Successful 
Orcharding  is  the 

KIMBALL  CULTIVATOR 

The  Great  Weed  Exterminator 


It  not  only  preserves  the  moisture,  but  destroys  the  hiding  places  of  insects,  such 
as  curculio,  which  are  often  serious  orchard  pests.  Apples  grown  in  cultivated 
orchards  ripen  later,  and  consequently  keep  longer.  They  are  of  larger  size  and  are 
usually  smoother. 

The  cost  of  cultivation  is  not  excessive  if  Kimball  Cultivators  are  used. 

The  Kimball  Cultivator  is  made  in  all  sizes,  which  enables  us  to  give  anyone  the 
size  necessary  to  do  his  work,  whether  he  needs  the  4%-foot  size  for  the  small  farm 
or  the  17-foot  size  for  the  large  summer  fallow  fields.  We  recommend  the  8%-foot 
size  in  most  cases,  as  it  is  the  best  size  for  two  horses,  and  better  work  can  be  done 
with  it  than  can  be  done  with  other  sizes. 

Note  prices  on  various  sizes  quoted  below.  Send  in  your  order  at  once,  or  write 
by  return  mail  asking  for  booklets  and  particulars.  All  quotations  are  f.o.b.  The 
Dalles,  Oregon,  but  we  will  arrange  to  have  a  carload  in  some  Eastern  city  for  the 
spring  of  1914,  so  that  shipments  may  be  made  direct  from  that  point. 

Retail  Price  Schedule  of  Kimball  Cultivators 


Price 

No.  4.   4%  feet,  6  blades,  weight  complete  70  lbs  $13. SO 

No.  5.   5%  feet,  7  blades,  weight  complete  85  lbs   15. OO 

No.  6.   6  feet,  8  blades,  weight  complete  100  lbs   17. 50 

No.  7.   7  feet,  9  blades,  weight  complete  115  lbs   18. 50 

No.  8.   8%  feet,  11  blades,  weight  complete  125  lbs   20.00 

No.  9.  10  feet,  13  blades,  weight  complete  140  lbs   25. OO 

No.  10.   12  feet,  10  blades,  open  center,  weight  com- 
plete 160  lbs   22. SO 

No.  11.   12  feet,  15  blades,  weight  complete  185  lbs   30. OO 

No.  13.   18%  and  19  feet,  23  blades,  gangs  fully  rigged, 

weight  complete  300  lbs   47. 50 

Extra  Frames  $1.00  per  foot;  weight  10  lbs.  per  foot. 
Extra  Blades  $1.50  each;  weight  5  lbs.  each. 


Tou  need  the  Kimball  Cultivator  in  your  business.  Write  at  once  and  arrange 
to  have  one  of  these  implements  ready  for  your  spring  work.  Mention  "Better 
Fruit"  when  you  write. 

W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 


planted  at  five  years  old  seven  years 
ago,  bore  eighty  pounds  of  true  type 
nuts  of  fine  quality  and  fair  size  this 
season.  Quite  a  number  of  the  larger 
Franquette  trees  topworked  from  four 
to  six  years  have  produced  crops  of 
from  50  to  125  pounds.  The  following 
returns  are  gathered  from  three  of 
about  the  oldest  orchards  in  the  North- 
west: Mr.  Turpening  of  Eugene  has 
five  acres  of  seedlings  of  different  vari- 
eties sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old; 
there  are  many  blanks  in  the  orchard 
where  trees  had  been  taken  out  or  died 
and  several  that  were  not  bearing,  but 
there  were  many  good  trees,  some  pro- 
ducing close  to  200  pounds.  I  visited 
this  orchard  last  fall  and  the  owner 
said  it  had  averaged  over  $100  net  per 
acre  for  the  last  three  years  and  that 
it  would  do  as  well  or  better  this  year. 

Mr.  Thomas  Prince  of  Dundee  owns 
the  largest  bearing  orchard  in  the 
Northwest — about  100  acres,  I  think. 
I  have  visited  it  many  times  during  the 
last  eight  years,  and  have  watched  its 
growth  and  increase  in  bearing.  Some 
of  the  trees  are  forty  feet  apart,  but 
most  of  them  are  thirty-six  feet, 
planted  in  a  prune  orchard  in  the  place 
of  every  fourth  tree.  This  being  a  seed- 
ling orchard,  there  is  a  wide  variation 
in  the  production  of  different  trees, 
some  not  bearing  at  all,  and  others  only 
a  few  nuts,  and  still  others  small  or 
poor  nuts;  yet  there  are  a  great  many 
fine  trees  bearing  heavy  crops;  quite  a 
number  this  year  bearing  more  than 
100  pounds.  A  few  of  these  trees,  I 
think,  are  seventeen  years  old,  while 
some  are  planted  only  a  few  years. 
Mr.  Prince  stated  to  me  that  as  near  as 
he  could  estimate  they  would  average 
about  thirteen  years  old.  The  crop  this 
year,  as  near  as  he  could  estimate,  was 
about  thirty  pounds  per  tree,  and  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  17%  cents.  The 
prune  trees  are  yet  growing  in  a  large 
part  of  this  orchard.  The  walnut  trees 
are  not  doing  nearly  as  well  in  this 
part,  as  they  are  badly  crowded,  but 
Mr.  Prince  says  it  takes  a  good  deal  of 
nerve  to  grub  out  a  prune  tree  with 
prunes  at  present  prices.  Even  with 
all  these  drawbacks,  the  gross  income 
from  walnuts  is  not  less  than  $175  per 
acre.  The  total  cost  of  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  drying  should  not  be  over 
$50  per  acre,  leaving  a  net  income  of 
$125.  If  the  income  from  the  prunes 
was  added  to  this  it  would  make  an 
eight  per  cent  dividend  on  a  consider- 
ably higher  valuation  than  any  of  us 
have  estimated  at  that  age. 

Mr.  B.  Norman  Sturgis  of  Vancouver, 
Washington,  has  a  seedling  orchard  of 
fifty-five  trees  of  an  average  age  of  sev- 
enteen years,  the  oldest  being  nineteen 
years,  planted  thirty  feet  apart,  making 
one  and  one-half  acres.  The  crop  last 
year  was  gathered  and  weighed  both 
green  and  dry.  The  best  tree  produced 
227  pounds  of  dry  nuts,  and  they  aver- 
aged 68  V&  pounds,  making  a  total  of 
3,700  pounds.  These  returns  are  far 
better  than  I  ever  estimated.  This 
orchard  was  brought  up  to  this  produc- 
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WE  WISH  TO  AGAIN  CALL  THE  ATTENTION 
OF  FRUIT  GROWERS  TO  OUR 

Edgemont  Lid  Press 

A  press  that  is  strong,  durable,  convenient 
and  moderate  in  price. 

That  a  Lid  Press  with  nail  stripper  and  cleat  box,  brackets  to  hold 
lids  where  you  want  them,  cleat  hooks  to  hold  cleats  while  nailing 
and  a  perfect  treadle  rachet  is  appreciated  by  the  growers  is  shown 
by  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  them  to  growers  not  only  of  the  Northwest 
but  of  nearly  every  fruit  district  of  the  United  States. 


Send  for  circulars  and  prices  to 


H.  PLATT  &  SONS,  Como,  Montana 


You  can  buy  an 
Edgemont  Lid  Press  from 


YAKIMA  HARDWARE  CO.,  North  Yakima,  Washington 
PLOUGH  HARDWARE  CO.,  Wenatchee,  Washington 
BERGER  &  CARTER  CO.,  504  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 
INLAND  SEED  CO.,  913  First  Avenue,  Spokane,  Wash. 


tion  by  taking  out  any  tree  that  did  not 
come  up  to  the  owner's  ideal  and  plant- 
ing another  in  its  place.  In  some  places 
three  trees  have  been  planted. 

One  of  three  trees  in  a  yard  in  the 
suburbs  of  Brownsville,  now  twenty- 
three  years  old,  has  produced  an  aver- 
age of  150  pounds  annually  for  the  last 
seven  years.  I  have  visited  the  tree 
many  times  during  the  last  five  years 
and  believe  it  is  the  heaviest  bearing 
tree  in  Oregon.  This  tree  is  of  un- 
known origin,  it  has  a  very  plump  ker- 
nel and  thin  shell,  but  it  is  not  well 
sealed,  and  for  the  latter  reason  its 
marketable  qualities  have  been  ques- 
tioned. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bugess,  superintendent  of 
the  Vrooman  orchard  at  Santa  Rosa, 
California,  of  about  1,000  trees,  states 
that  it  is  sixteen  years  old  next  Febru- 
ary, and  that  it  has  average  forty-five 
pounds  per  tree  for  the  last  four  years. 
This  is  the  mother  orchard  of  all  our 
Vrooman  Franquette. 

Mr.  George  C.  Payne,  near  San  Jose, 
California,  has  a  tree  that  he  topworked 
about  twenty-two  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years.  The  last  five  years  it 
has  averaged  between  400  and  500 
pounds,  the  highest  amount  being  714 
pounds,  that  sold  for  $99.98.  There 
would  be  room  for  about  six  such  trees 
on  an  acre. 

I  have  considerable  data  on  produc- 
tion in  Southern  California,  France  and 
Italy,  but  as  we  are  not  interested  in 
those  countries  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  give  it  here.  A  comparison  be- 
tween seedling  and  grafted  trees  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  soft  shell  variety  near 
Whittier,  California,  on  the  farm  of  a 
Mr.  Scott,  may,  however,  be  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  seedling  orchard  at 
twelve  years  old  produced  $96  gross, 
the  nuts  selling  at  14  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  grafted  orchard  at  nine  years 
produced  $202  gross,  the  nuts  selling  at 
16%  cents  per  pound.  While  this  dif- 
ference seems  too  great  to  believe,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  we  cannot  get  away 
from. 

The  price  of  walnuts  has  nearly 
tripled  in  the  last  twenty  years,  with- 
out any  prospect  of  a  decrease  in  the 
near  future,  as  the  planting  is  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  increased  consump- 
tion. The  main  reason  for  this  seems 
to  be  the  high  price  of  good  reliable 
trees  and  the  wait  of  eight  or  ten  years 
before  such  returns  can  be  expected. 
Blight  has  done  more  or  less  damage 
to  the  walnut  crop,  but  the  net  loss  to 
the  grower  is  not  as  much  as  is  often 
estimated,  for  as  the  crop  is  reduced, 
the  price  is  advanced  in  proportion. 
In  conclusion  will  say  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  orchards  here  submitted  is 
higher  than  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. These  figures  would  indicate  that 
large  areas  of  Southwestern  Washing- 
ton and  Western  Oregon,  between  the 
Cascade  and  Coast  Range  Mountains, 
will  produce  as  many  and  as  high 
quality  walnuts  as  any  district  or 
country  in  the  world. 


A  Large  Fruit  Crop 

is  predicted  for  1914.  Low  cost  of  produc- 
ing and  gathering  your  crop  should  be 
looked  after.  Our  1914  Catalog  shows 
many  labor  saving  devises.  Write 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co. 
Spokane,  Washington 


F.  A.  BISHOP,  Secretary 

HOOD  RIVER  ABSTRACT  COMPANY 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS  INSURANCE 
CONVEYANCING 


G  JJ IPPE RS    ^nen  wishing  to  use  *ne  Cleveland  market, 
or  desiring  reliable  information  concerning 
same,  write  or  wire  us.    We  are  among  the 
APPL ES       largest  receivers  here. 

PEACHES  SPECIAL  FEATURES: 

T-vT^  *  ffc  Absolute  responsibility,  reliable  and  prompt  service. 

_j  jlixVJtvJ^  No  house  in  any  market  excels  us  in  making  prompt 

xT1*yfd  remittances  when  goods  are  sold.    Liberal  and  con- 

XjU  jyXfe  sistant  advances  made  on  consignments.    Ample  cold 

and  dry  storage  facilities. 

™?         Myers,  Weil  &  Co. 

J^l  C.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


D.  Crossley  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


Apples  for  New  York  and  Export 

CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  IDAHO  AND 
FLORIDA  FRUITS 

Apples  handled  in  all  European  markets  at  private  sale.  Checks 
mailed  from  our  New  York  office  same  day  apples  are  sold  on  the 
other  side.  We  are  not  agents;  WE  ARE  SELLERS.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  handling  APPLES,  PEARS  AND  PRUNES  on  the  New 

York  and  foreign  markets.    Correspondence  solicited. 

200  to  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 

NEW  YORK  LIVERPOOL  LONDON  GLASGOW 
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Get 
this  book 
before  you  build 

You'll  save  time  and  money  if 
before  you  decide  on  your  house 
plan  you  get  this  Prize  Plan  Book. 
Most  practical  plans 
you  have  ever  seen 

VWuV^F  SI  «"»  l>°°k  >"s  Practical 
You  II  be  dehsrhtod.  100  homes  are  Die 
tured.  accompanied  by  Boor  plans, deserin- 
tion  and  estimate  of  materials.  We  send, 
you  book  for  only  10c  because  it's  part  ' 
°f  our  service.  Lumber  and 
millwork  direct  to  users  al 
wholesale— is  our  business. 
Hewltt-Len-Funck  Co. 
410  Crary  Bldg., 
"  ittle.  Wash. 


RAISE  PIGEONS 


Thev  Pay  Dollars  while 
Chickens  pay  cents 

The  young,  20  to  25  days  old,  sell  for  40  to  60  cents 
each  (according  to  the  season'.  The  city  markets 
are  always  clamoring  for  them. 

Each  pair  of  Pigeons  will  raise 
18  to  22  young  a  year. 
They  will  clear  you,  above  all  expenses,  $5.00  a 
year  per  pair.  They  breed  the  entire  year.  Twenty 
minutes  daily  will  care  for  100  pairs. 

Always  penned  up  out  of  the  way 
Very  small  space  required. 
All  this  is  fully  explained  in  this  month's  issue  of 
our  Journal;  send  for  it;  price  10  cents. 


Reliable  Squab  Journal,  Versailles,  Mo. 


The  Paris  Fair 

Hood  River's  Largest  and  Best  Store 

RETAILERS  OF 

EVERYTHING  TO  WEAR 

AGENTS  FOR 

HAMILTON  &  BROWN  AND 

THE  BROWN  SHOES 
HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 
CLOTHES 
MANHATTAN  SHIRTS 
JOHN  B.  STETSON  HATS 
NEMO  CORSETS 

Strictly  Cash— One  Price  to  All 


Cider  Presses 

You  can  earn  money  wher- 
ever apples  grow  if  youown 
a  Monarch.    A  Monarch 
gets  all  the  cider— you 
have  satisfied  custom- 
ers. We  also  make 
apple-butter  cook-  m 
ers  and  evaporators." 

A.  B.  Farduhar  Co.,  Ltd 
Box  106.  York.  Pa. 


See  California 


and  her  two  prreat  Expositions 
FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 

California  will  hold  next  year  twofjreat  universal  Expositions, 
one  at  San  Francisco  and  the  other  at  San  Diego,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  join- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
To  supply  the  demand  for  reliable  and  authentic  information 
on  California  and  these  two  Expositions,  we  have  published 
two  guide  books;  one  on  San  Francisco,  the  Exposition  and 
Northern  California;  the  other  on  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
the  Exposition  and  Southern  California,  also  a  lithographed 
view  of  San  Francisco  in  colors  (size  30x45  inches)  a  picture 
9'  jhf  rebuilt  city,  including  the  Exposition.  Each  book  is 
6x9  inches,  contains  I  50  pages  and  beautiful  illustrations. 

These  two  books  and  view  give  a  comprehensive,  honest 
history  and  description  of  the  State,  her  principal  cities,  re- 
sources and  her  two  great  Exposinons.  Sent  postpaid  for  a 
one  dollar  bill,  money  order.draftorcheck.  North  American 
Press  Association,     1420  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 


Handling  of  Fresh  Fruit 

By  Peter  M.  Behr,  Trade  Manager  Steinhardt  & 
Kelly,  Xew  York 

ONLY  a  short  time  ago  traffic  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  commer- 
cial interests  were  practically  unknown 
and  both  shippers  and  receivers  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  carriers,  until  the 
"Act  to  Regulate  Commerce"  was  en- 
forced. Circumstances,  conditions,  de- 
velopments and  experiences,  which 
have  often  been  placed  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  public,  at  a  great  financial 
loss,  have  satisfied  the  individual  mer- 
chant as  well  as  the  directors  of  our 
numerous  manufacturing  concerns  and 
corporations  that  the  services  of  a 
traffic  manager  were  imperative  in 
handling  the  traffic  of  the  particular 
industry  in  which  they  were  interested. 
As  a  result  we  find  today  that  all  up-to- 
date  and  progressive  firms  have  ac- 
quired the  services  of  competent  men, 
who  by  their  experience  are  in  position 
to  shoulder  all  responsibility  pertaining 
to  the  transportation  of  their  respective 
commodities,  from  point  of  origin  to 
destination,  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  these  men  to  keep 
accurate  records  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  shipments  on  arrival,  to  place 
them  in  position  to  substantiate  any 
claims  which  might  be  necessary  to  file 
account  of  loss,  damage  or  delay,  this 
being  essential  under  the  rulings  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
in  the  absence  of  which  no  carrier  is 
permitted  to  make  an  adjustment  with- 
out making  themselves  as  well  as 
claimants  liable  to  severe  punishment, 
as  specified  in  the  act.  The  necessity 
of  a  traffic  department  for  the  pro- 
ducers, distributors  and  receivers  of 
fresh  fruits  and  other  perishable  com- 
modities is  so  pronounced  as  to  need 
no  comment. 

Once  again  the  Northwest  has  de- 
fended its  reputation  to  be  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  East,  when  the  individual 
producers  of  the  well-known  varieties 
of  Western  fruits  combined  into  or- 
ganizations, realizing  that  only  through 
such  concerted  and  co-operative  action 
could  they  obtain  the  very  best  results 
and  have  their  products  attain  the 
height  of  perfection,  by  carefully 
studied  conditions  of  their  crops  and 
consistent  and  carefully  planned  mar- 
keting systems  employed  by  the  various 
associations.  In  this  their  success  has 
been  wonderful,  as  at  the  present  time 
you  can  travel  almost  any  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  land  or  sea,  and  at  your 
pleasure  have  the  products  of  our 
Northwestern  friends  brought  before 
you  to  enjoy  to  your  heart's  content. 
The  producers,  through  the  associa- 
tions, make  known  their  desires  to 
prospective  buyers,  and  after  sales  have 
been  made  the  associations  take  full 
control  of  the  products  until  they  have 
obtained  a  bill  lading  contract  from 
the  carriers  to  deliver  a  certain  car  at 
a  certain  point,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, all  of  which  are  covered  by 
tariffs  on  file  and  approved  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

Full  routing,  icing  and  other  neces- 
sary   instructions    are    furnished  the 


tMARVELOUS 

Hand 

Power 
Stump  Puller 


St.  Helens  Hall 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

Resident  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

In  charge  of  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist  (Episcopal) 
Collegiate.  Academic  and  Elementary  Departments, 
Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Gymnasium.    For  catalog  address  — 

THE  SISTER  SUPERIOR,  St.  Helens  Hall 

YOU  CAN  SEE  NEW  YORK 
CITY  IN  A  DAY 

The  Green  Car  automobile  trips  uptown, 
downtown,  and  "Seeing  New  York  after 
Dark" — a  night  tour  along  "The  Great 
White  Way,"  through  the  Hebrew,  Hun- 
garian, Italian  Quarters  and  Chinatown, 
with  the  yacht  trips  around  Manhattan 
Island  constitute  the  most  perfect  Sight- 
Seeing  Service  in  the  world.  A  competent 
lecturer  is  in  charge  of  every  party. 
Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  48-page 
historical  booklet,  printed  in  colors,  with 
large  map  and  list  of  theatres,  hotels, 
rates,  etc.  Address  Green  Car  Sight- 
Seeing  Co.,  958  Broadway,  New  York. 

WE  TEACH  REAL  ESTATE  FREE 

by  mail.  Under  our  system  of  course  instruction  you 
will  become  a  proficient  real  estate  dealer,  procure 
ready  buyers,  close  deals  quickly  and  execute  instru- 
ments without  legal  aid— all  from  your  home.  We 
assist  you  to  a  profitable  realty  business  by  co  oper- 
ating with  you  on  your  sales  and  derive  our  returns 
from  5  per  cent  of  your  first  year's  commissions.  In 
addition  to  our  free  course  instruction  we  furnish  you 
with  a  complete  office  outfit  of  literature,  hooks,  forms, 
stationery,  etc.,  at  the  actual  cost  price  of  $9.50  (ex- 
press prepaid) .  Start  your  business  and  instruction 
at  once.  Now  is  the  season  for  buyers.  Over  three 
million  acres  sold  in  four  years.  Address  Dept.  M25. 
REALTY  EXTENSION  SCHOOL 
4147  \ortli  Hermitnae  Avenue,  Chicago 


YOU  MAKE  $20-00  \DAT 

~AlfD  JUST  ONE  MAN  ON  THE  JOB  WITH  A 

KING  OF  THE  WOODS 
DRAG  SAW 


PitUi  Hurt  «i  tlM  itetput 
t*4  avar  tW  rwiftest  ground 
On*  mm  wrllaa  ha  tawt 
«*  ricks  tu  10  hour*. 
Another  Uttd  40  card* 
In  t  hn. 

Another  i»v*d  M  eardj 

la  a  daj. 

Anottiar  writ**  hl»  ma 
chin*  will  climb  a  tra* 
THERE  18  MOU  YOU 
SHOULD  KNOW, 


Reierson  Machinery  Co. 

"     uiMturart.  rOETLUiD.  OBJ 0 ON, 
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initial  carrier  by  the  receiver,  if  he  be 
an  Co.b.  cash  purchaser,  through  the 
associations,  and  thus  by  this  endless 
chain  of  co-operation  the  producers, 
associations,  carriers  and  receivers  are 
brought  in  very  close  contact,  although 
actually  thousands  of  miles  apart.  As 
Messrs.  Steinhardt  &  Kelly  are  strictly 
f.o.h.  cash  purchasers,  the  responsi- 
bility of  delivery  at  the  designated 
destination  of  the  fruits  in  good  condi- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time  is  trans- 
ferred automatically  to  the  traffic  de- 
partment immediately  after  the  bill- 
lading  contract  has  been  signed  by  the 
authorized  representative  of  the  initial 
line.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  men 
in  this  department  must  be  wide  awake 
and  up  to  the  minute  at  all  times,  as 
many  unforseen  and  unexpected  con- 
ditions will  arise  which  require  imme- 
diate, decisive  and  definite  action. 
While  cars  are  in  transit  this  depart- 
ment must  be  in  position  to  tell  almost 
hourly  where  a  certain  car  is  at  that 
time,  and  must  be  ready  on  a  second's 
notice  to  jump  into  the  breach  and  be 
prepared,  on  account  of  certain  condi- 
tions and  difficulties,  which  arise  at 
times  without  notice,  to  divert  a  certain 
car  to  another  market,  another  to  be 
lightered  to  steamship  pier  for  export 
and  still  another  to  cold  storage  ware- 
house, there  to  be  held  for  future  needs 
and  to  avoid  glutting  the  market,  which 
would  result  in  an  enormous  financial 
loss.  When  cars  are  finally  delivered 
at  their  ultimate  destinations,  whether 
diverted  or  held  under  the  storage-in- 
transit  privilege,  freight  bills  must  be 
absolutely  correct,  whether  the  amounts 
specified  represent  the  actual  trans- 
portation, refrigeration,  storage -in- 
transit,  switching,  detention,  car  serv- 
ice or  diversion  charges,  before  they 
can  be  passed  to  the  accounting  depart- 
ment for  payment.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished  the  history  of  the  re- 
spective shipments  pass  into  oblivion. 


Fruit  Growing  in  Tasmania 

I  have  been  reading  with  great 
pleasure  what  you  have  been  telling  us 
about  fruit  growing  in  your  country, 
and  as  I  cannot  talk  in  your  confer- 
ences your  people  might  like  to  read 
about  fruit  growing  in  these  new  lands 
where  already  fruit  is  eaten  in  very 
much  larger  quantities  than  we  remem- 
ber in  the  old  world,  and  where  it  is 
produced  so  easily  and  so  beautifully. 
Our  long  sunny  summers,  extending 
from  October  to  the  following  June, 
mature  fruits  which  never  ripen  on  the 
tree  in  the  old  world.  Your  Jonathan 
apple  is  looked  upon  as  quite  an  early 
apple  here  and  produces  mature  red 
fruit  early  in  our  season.  Maidens 
Blush  and  King  of  Tompkins  are  even 

Elastic  Pruning  Paint 

Saves  Girdled  Trees,  Heals  Cuts  and  Wounds, 
Prevents  Decay,  Stops  Bleeding  in  Pruning. 
A  Positive  and  Effectual  Remedy  for  the  Treatment 
of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees  when  Damaged. 
Use  Any  Time  of  the  Yenr. 
Catalos— Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Depot— 1914 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 
Box  BF  Kinmundy,  Illinois 


The  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
pays  you  the  Commissions  that 
other  Companies  pay  their  agents 

THE  POSTAL  LIFE  is  the  only  Company  that  opens  its  doors  to 
the  public  so  that  those  desiring  sound  insurance-protection  at  low 
cost  can  deal  directly  for  it,  either  personally  or  by  correspondence. 

Whether  you  call  or  write,  you  make  a  guaranteed  saving  corre- 
sponding to  the  agent's  commission  the  first  year,  less  a  moderate  ad- 
vertising charge.    This  first-year  Commission  Dividend  ranges  up  to 

of  the  Premium  on 
Whole-Life  Policies 

In  subsequent  years  you  get  the  Re- 
newal Commission  other  companies  pay 
their  agents,  namely  7}4%,  and  you  also 
receive  an  Office-Expense  Saving  of  2%, 
making  up  the 


40% 


STRONG  POSTAL  POINTS 

FIRST:  Standard  policy- 
reserves  .  now  nearly 
$10,000,000.  Insurance 
in  force  nearly  $50,000,- 
000. 

SECOND:  Old-line  legal 
reserve  insurance  —  not 
fraternal  or  assessment. 
THIRD  :  Sla  ndard  policy- 
provisions,  approved  by 
the  State  Insurance  De- 
partment. 

FOURTH:  Operatesunder 
strict  State  requirements 
and  subject  to  the  United 
States  postal  authorities. 
FIFTH :  High  medical 
standards  ;n  the  selec- 
tion of  risks. 
SIXTH  :  Policyholders' 
Health  Bureau  provides 
one  free  medical  exami- 
nation each  year,  if  de- 
sired. 


POSTAL  LIFE 

35  Nassau  St. 


Annual 
Dividend  of 


9V2%  i 


Guaranteed 
in  the  Policy 


And  after  the  first  year  the  POSTAL  pays  contingent  dividends 
besides,  depending  on  earnings  as  in  the  case  of  other  companies. 

Such  is  the  POSTAL  way;  it  is  open  to  you.  Call  at  the  Company's 
offices,  if  convenient,  or  write  now  and  find  out  the  exact  sum  it  will 
pay  you  at  your  age — the  first  year  and  every  other. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

The  Only  Non-Agency  Company  in  America 
WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 

35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Assets : 
Hearly 
$10,000,000 


Insurance 
in  force 
nearly : 
$50,000,000 


HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Phone  5634  Route  No.  3,  Box  227  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Plantation  four  miles  southwest  of  station,  Belmont  Road 
We  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  trees,  apple  trees  that  have  a  heritage,  a  quality  that  should  be  considered  by  everyone 
who  plants  a  tree.  Our  trees  are  grown  in  clean  hillside  virgin  red  shot  soil  with  clay  subsoil,  producing  the  most  vigoroua 
root  system.  Our  buds  are  selected  from  the  best  bearing  healthy  Hood  River  trees  that  make  the  Hood  River  apple 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Our  trees  will  give  you  satisfactory  results  in  vigor,  fruit  and  quality.  Ask  for  catalog. 
We  guarantee  our  products.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds  and  walnuts.  A  complete  line  of  the  best  varieties 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

H.  S.  BUTTERFIELD,  President  W.  J.  ENSCHEDE,  Manager 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Portland  Hotel 

The  hotel  which  made  Portland,  Oregon,  famous 
Most  Desirably  Located.    In  the  Center  of  Shopping  and  Theatre  District 


Covers  a  City  Block 


Broadway,  Sixth,  Morrison  and  Yamhill  Streets 

EUROPEAN  PLAN— $1.00  per  day  and  upward 
Write  for  Portland  Hotel  Booklet  G.  J.  Kaufmann,  Manager 
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Home 


Maker 


Get  Your 
Canadian  Home 

from  the 

Canadian  Pacific 


BeUY  an  irrigated  farm  where  you  have  insurance  against 
drought  and  where  you  have  just  the  moisture  you  need 
II  when  you  need  it.  You  know  the  value  of  controlling  the 
watering  of  your  crops.  In  sunny  Southern  Alberta  you  are 
master  of  the  moisture.  The  Canadian  Pacific's  great  Irri- 
gation Works  insure  your  yield  whenever  rainfall  is  insuffi- 
cient. Irrigation  is  not  always  a  necessity — but  it  is  yours 
at  command.  It  means  dependable  crops,  and  wonderful 
crops  every  year.  The  Eastern  section  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Irrigation  Block  East  of  Calgary  is  now  open.  Virgin  soil  of 
famous  fertility — alfalfa,  timothy  and  other  fodders  —  raises  all  the 
grain  and  root  crops,  fine  climate — great  cattle  country — good  markets 
— unexcelled  transportation. 

We  want  the  alert  enterprising  farmers  who  see  this  magnificent  opportunity.  So 
we  make  the  most  liberal  terms.  Take  20  years  to  pay.  Cill  on  us  for  long-  time 
loan  of  52000  for  farm  improvements  if  you  want  it.  Investigate  now.  This  block  will 
soon  be  the  most  densely  populated  and  intensely  cultivated  district  in  the  west. 

You  Can  Have  2,0  Years  to  Pay 

We  will  sel  ycu  this  rich,  irrigated,  Canadian  land  for  $35  to  875  an  acre.  You  need  pay  only 
one-twentieth  down.  Think  of  it— only  one-twentieth  down,  and  then  the  balance  in  19  equal  annual 
payments.  Long  before  your  final  payment  comes  due,  your  farm  will  have  paid  for  itself  over  and 
over  again  Many  good  farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  farms  with  one  crop.  Here 
are  some  of  the  startling  features  of  the  most  remarkable  land  offer  you  have  ever  read: 

We  Lend  You  $2,000  for  Farm  Improvements  £hif0f  f^f  ^SSicM  ?ni£ 

with  no  other  security  than  the  land  itself,  and  shows  our  confidence  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  in 
your  ability  to  make  it  produce  prosperity  for  you  and  traffic  for  our  lines.   This  loan  will  help  you 
in  providing  buildings,  fencing,  sinking  well  and  breaking,  and  you  are  given  twenty  years  in  which 
to  fully  repay  this  loan.    While  enjoying  the  use  of  this  money,  you  pay  interest  at  only  6%. 

Advance  Live  Stock  on  Loan  Basis  ScprSteafrTea 

and  has  the  ability  to  take  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  catt!e,  sheep  and  hogs 
up  to  the  value  of  $1,000  on  the  basis  of  the  settler's  note  with  interest  at 
eight  per  cent,  to  enable  him  to  develop  more  rapidly,  on  the  right  basis 
of  mixed  farming. 

Farm  Made  Ready  by  Experts  if  Desired  %£%ESti7 

established,  select  jne  which  our  Department  of  Agricultural  Experts  has 
developed.    On  our  improved  farms,  house  and  other  bui. dings  are  u">,  well 
is  dug,  farm  fenced,  fields  cultivated  and  in  crop.    All  waiting  for  those  who 
want  an  immediate  start  and  quick  results— all  planned  and  comp'etcd  by  men 
who  know— our  own  agricultural  experts.   Taite  twenty  years  to  pay  if  you 
want  to.   We  give  free  service  -expert  service— the  valuable  assistance  of  great 
demonstration  farms,  in  charge  of  agricultural  specialists  employed  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  for  its  own  farms.  This  service  is  yours—free 

Water  Rental  Will  Not  Exceed  $1.25  per  Acre 

ment  will  have  the  approval  of  the  Dominion  Government.  You  are  doubly  protected 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  the  finest      —   ; —  —    —  — 

land  on  earth  for  grain  growing,  cattle,  hog, 
sheep  and  horse  raising  (  dairying,  poultry,  veg- 
etables and  general  mixed  fanning—  irrigate  J 
lands  for  intensive  farming.  Remember ?  these 
lands  are  located  on  or  near  established  lines  of 
railway,  wear  established  towns.  You  can  start 
on  anirripa  edfarm,  improved  or  unimproved. 

Here  is  the  Last  Best  West— where  your  op- 
portunity Hes.  Don't  delay.  Mail  the  coupon  here 
at  once.  The  bert  land  will  be  taken  first— so  time 
is  precious  to  you.    Write  today. 

W.  T.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Colonization  Department 
112  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


I  W.  T.THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent, 

I  Canadian  Pacific  Ra  toay.  Co  onization 

1  Department,  1.12  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago 

I  Tlease  send  me  your  bonk  of  information  on 

.  Irrigation  Farming  in  Sunny  Alberta. 

I  Name  

I  Address  

I  Town  


State 


j  RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 
8»0  3.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  niCH. 


""THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


FRUIT  GROWERS,  YOUR  ATTENTION 

Royal  Ann,  Bing  and  Lambert  cherry  trees;  Spitzenberg  and 
Newtown  apple  trees;  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  Cornice  pears,  and 
other  varieties  of  fruit  trees. 


MONTE  VISTA  NURSERY 


A.  HOLADAY 


SCAPPOOSE,  OREGON 


earlier.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  us 
to  gather  Josephine  pears  ripe  from 
the  tree. 

I  would  like  to  take  you  through  my 
orchards  of  pears  and  apples  just  now, 
before  we  gather  for  England.  My 
specialty  is  pears,  of  which  I  grow 
some  seventy  varieties  on  5,000  trees. 
I  could  show  you  over  1,000  bushels  on 
the  measured  acre.  The  trees  are  15 
feet  apart,  or  193  to  the  acre.  Last  year 
they  turned  off  an  average  over  three 
acres  of  ten  bushels  a  tree,  and  now 
they  are  perhaps  as  good.  The  land  is 
light  sand  with  heavy  clay  sub-soil,  and 
cost  me,  uncleared,  one  pound  (five  dol- 
lars) an  acre.  Cultivation  is  carried  on 
through  a  great  part  of  the  year  and 
manuring  with  farmyard  and  artificial 
manures,  given  about  every  third  year, 
Pruning  in  winter  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure large  fruit,  each  branch  of  the  tree 
being  deprived  of  all  its  laterals  so  as 
to  make  it  like  a  cordon,  and  the  tree 
is  kept  down  to  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  Winter  spraying  with  lime  and 
sulphur  and  summer  spraying  for 
moth  and  scab  cannot  be  neglected,  for 
which  we  use  power  pumps. 

I  see  some  of  your  speakers  chal- 
lenge the  world  for  their  Doyenne  du 
Cornice  pears,  but  I  would  like  to  break 
a  lance  with  them.  Last  year  mine 
sold  for  a  shilling  (25  cents)  per  fruit 
in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  some  of 
my  Cornice  trees  turned  off  five  or  six 
bushels.  I,  too,  hold  a  medal  from  the 
London  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
my  pears,  although  they  had  to  travel 
12,000  miles  before  being  placed  on  ex- 
hibition. Anjous,  which  do  so  well 
with  you,  are  not  a  great  success  here, 
but  Glou  Morceau,  the  Covent  Garden 
favorite,  does  splendily  and  reaches 
£2  ($10.00)  a  bushel  in  Covent  Garden. 

In  comparison  with  your  prices 
orchards  are  sold  here  very  cheaply — 
first-class  orchards  ten  or  twelve  years 
old  are  sold  for  £100  ($500)  an  acre, 
and  any  amount  of  the  finest  fruit- 
growing land,  as  bush,  can  be  taken  up 
from  the  government  at  10  shillings 
($2.50)  an  acre.  Southern  Tasmania  is 
very  montainous  and  we  like  to  put 
our  orchards  in  sheltered  valleys, 
where  wind  cannot  blow  down  the 
fruit  and  where  we  can  irrigate  if  nec- 
essary; but  our  rainfall  is  so  constant 
that  as  a  rule  irrigation  is  not  neces- 
sary. This  season  is  very  dry,  still  I 
have  a  Bartlett  pear  before  me  as  I 
write  which  measures  twelve  inches  in 
circumference  and  weighs  seventeen 
ounces.  This  is  an  exceptionally  large 
Bartlett  for  us  to  grow,  so  much  so  that 
those  I  showed  it  to  thought  it  was  a 
Beurre  Deil,  which  often  grows  larger 
than  this  with  us,  whilst  Cornice  grows 
nearly  as  large.  I  think  some  of  your 
Hood  River  apples  came  here  about 
Christmas  and  were  greatly  admired 
for  their  beauty,  but  the  general  ver- 
dict on,  say  a  Jonathan,  was  that  ours 
were  superior  in  flavor.  Australia  and 
Tasmania  expect  to  send  a  million 
bushel  cases  to  Covent  Garden  this 
season.  Yours  truly,  H.  Ben  j  afield, 
Moonah,  Tasmania. 
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The  Four-Cup  Price 

Fruit  Sizer 

MADE   IN  THE   FOLLOWING  SIZES: 

The  1-cup,  for  the  small  orchardist,  with  a  capacity  of  350  boxes  per  day  and  handling  one  grade. 
The  2-cup,  with  a  capacity  of  750  boxes  and  handling  one  grade  only. 

The  4-cup,  as  shown  in  illustration,  handling  two  grades,  with  a  capacity  of  1,500  boxes  in  ten  hours. 

The  6-cup,  which  handles  three  grades  in  the  same  operation,  with  a  capacity  of  over  2,000  boxes  in  ten  hours. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Price,  the  inventor  of  this  machine,  has  had  over  one  hundred  patent?  issued  to  him;  he  has  been  with  the  gov- 
ernment corps  of  expert  army  engineers  and  other  highly  specialized  industries  for  years.    He  is  a  mathematician,  engineer 
and  scholar.    We  tell  you  this  so  that  you  may  know  that  this  machine  is  not  the  product  of  a  dreamer,  or  of  one  unskilled. 


NOW  THEN 

OllT  IVTnttft  *  To  reduce  the  cost  °f  putting  fruit  in  the  box,  so  that  even  a  child  could  do  the  work  and  obtain  the 
"*WliMI  •  perfect  pack.  This  machine  will  save  you  from  three  to  five  cents  on  every  box  of  apples  that  you  pack; 
enable  you  to  get  a  perfect  pack,  and  have  every  apple  in  the  box  the  same  size;  enable  you  to  get  the  proper  bulge,  tight- 
ness, and  do  away  with  over  tight  and  too  loose  packs;  the  only  machine  on  the  market  that  does  away  entirely  with  expert 
packers;  enables  expert  packers  to  double  their  output  and  to  do  better  work.  The  apples  are  in  full  view  in  the  bins,  so  that 
you  can  check  up  your  help  as  to  sorting  and  grading  at  all  times,  which  you  cannot  do  when  apples  are  sorted  from  box  to 
box.  The  only  machine  on  the  market  that  sizes  your  apples  into  the  twenty  Northwest  standard  packs,  and  will  handle  two 
grades  at  the  same  time,  doing  away  with  80%  of  your  crop  at  one  handling,  and  has  a  capacity  of  1500  boxes  per  day.  It  will 
handle  apples,  pears,  peaches,  oranges,  onions,  potatoes  or  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable  that  needs  to  be  sized.  It  will  handle 
fruit  as  delicately  as  a  woman's  touch.    We  are  demonstrating  with  eggs  to  prove  its  non-bruising  qualities. 

Five  thousand  boxes  will  save  you  the  price  of  the  big  machine  the  first  season,  and  give  you  a  better  pack  than  you  have 
ever  been  able  to  put  up  before.  Twenty-five  hundred  boxes  will  save  you  the  price  of  the  medium  machine.  This  Sizer  is 
made  in  units,  so  that  they  can  be  added  to  at  any  time.  Write  us  for  further  information,  and  we  will  cheerfully  send  illus- 
trations, testimonials  and  more  detailed  explanations,  and  please  mention  "Better  Fruit." 

Price  Fruit  Sizer  Company 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  Throwing  Machines  for  Sizing  and  Sorting  Apples,  other  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Nuts. 

Works  and  General  Sales  Office,  North  Yakima,  Washington,  f.O.  Box  1)34,  Office  No.  1  North  Second  Street 


W.  G.  PRICE,  President. 


W.  K.  PRICE,  Manager  Works. 


J.  W.  LAVIGNE,  Sales  Manager. 
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Why  6,000  Growers  Co-operate 

THROUGH  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

>  Seventeen  Reasons  ^ — - 


1.  It  places  at  the  service  of  the  grower  a  body  of  trained  and  experienced  experts,  better  equipped  and  better  informed  than 

the  buyers;  it  maintains  a  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  system  of  gathering  crop  estimates  and  daily  market  reports, 
at  a  cost  of  many  thousand  dollars,  to  adequately  serve  the  grower;  it  thus  puts  the  grower  in  an  advantageous  position 
in  his  relationship  to  the  trade. 

2.  It  distributes  the  grower's  fruit,  by  intelligent  organization,  to  all  of  the  markets,  so  as  to  neither  over-supply  nor  under- 

supply  any  particular  markets,  and  provides  an  agency  large  enough  to  seek  and  find  new  markets,  as  well  as  develop 
old  ones. 

3.  It  markets  the  grower's  fruit  in  an  extensive  but  conservative  and  economical  manner  and  without  ruinous  competition. 

4.  It  furnishes  the  grower  with  personal  representatives  in  every  important  market  center  in  America  and  Europe,  and,  in 

fact,  the  world,  whose  firat  consideration  is  the  grower's  interests, — who  examine  the  fruit  in  transit,  repair  damages, 
and,  where  necessary,  protect  the  grower  against  improper  demands  for  allowances,  etc. 

5.  It  secures  a  uniform  and  dependable  grade  and  pack  of  the  fruit  throughout  every  district, — a  thing  of  great  value  to  the 

trade  and  therefore  to  the  grower  seeking  the  trade, — and  it  is  thereby  enabled  to  back  the  brand  of  each  district  with 
a  guarantee  that  will  bring  a  higher  price  for  the  fruit  than  for  other  fruit  outside  of  such  brand. 

It  properly  and  scientifically  advertises  the  grower's  fruit,  and  returns  the  full  value  of  that  advertising  to  the  grower. 

It  gives  the  grower  the  power,  backed  by  the  exclusive  service  of  skilled  legal,  traffic  and  claim  departments,  to  secure 
justice  and  fair  dealing  in  all  instances  from  buyers,  railroads,  etc. 

It  removes  from  the  methods  and  practices  of  the  fruit  business  the  objectionable  and  obstructive  features,  the  strength 
and  influence  of  6,000  united  growers  being  vastly  more  effective  than  that  of  6,000  individual,  disinterested  units. 

9.  It  gives  the  grower  control  of  his  own  product  from  orchard  to  market,  thus  enabling  him  to  secure  the  handling  of  his 
fruit  by  the  legitimate  trade  at  an  equitable  cost. 

10.  It  can,  by  reason  of  its  all-district  representation,  supply  any  quantity  of  any  variety  of  any  fruit  to  meet  the  most 

exacting  and  peremptory  demands  of  the  trade  and  thus  avail  the  grower  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  special 
service. 

11.  It  determines  the  price  at  which  the  grower's  fruit  is  to  be  sold,  just  as  every  other  substantial  producing  business  con- 

siders cost,  adds  a  reasonable  profit,  and  thus  determines  the  selling  price. 

12.  It  insures  a  fair  price  to  the  grower  throughout  the  season  because  of  its  equitable  pooling  system  (each  district's  fruit 

being  pooled  by  itself  however)  -and  because  of  certain  definite  marketing  policies. 

13.  It  eliminates,  by  reason  of  its  magnitude,  waste  in  marketing  the  grower's  fruit,  and  so  reduces  the  price  to  the  consumer, 

proportionately  increasing  the  consumption  of  that  fruit. 

14.  It  helps  to  finance  the  grower  at  lower  rates  of  interest  through  loans  from  the  banks,  rather  than  an  advance  from  some 

one  buyer,  thus  liberating  the  fruit  to  all  buyers  and  all  markets,  instead  of  one  buyer  and  one  market,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  grower  accepts  an  advance  from  a  buyer. 

15.  It  builds  a  permanent  selling  machine  for  the  grower,  in  contrast  to  a  one-man  selling  organization,  efficient  only  while 

the  man  of  strong  capacity  at  its  head  lives  and  retains  his  position, — big  enough  to  handle  tonnage  ten  times  as  great 
as  in  1912,  when  every  known  marketing  agency  failed,  and  one  that  will  always  be  on  the  job. 

16.  It  investigates  and  aids  in  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  grower,  such  as  national  and  state  legislation,  Panama  Canal 

shipping  facilities,  freight  rates,  provisions  fcr  refrigeration,  storage,  warehouses,  supplies,  etc. 

17.  It  puts  the  grower  in  business  for  himself  on  a  business  basis. 

These  are  only  seventeen  reasons— there  are  more 

ARE  YOU  ONE  OF  THE  6,000 

North  Pacific  Fruit  Distributors 

MAIN  OFFICE:    SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
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